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EXAGGERATED ACCOUNTS. 


delighted was human flesh, which they tore up almost 
like wild beasts, and, ignorant of even the simplest form 
of cookery, devoured raw. It was believed that they 
possessed no kind of vessel on which they could venture 
out to sea, their intelligence being so limited that they 
had not then formed the notion of slurping for them¬ 
selves canoes, even of the simplest form. This was 
considered a fortunate circumstance for the voyagers in 
these remote seas, for the natives might otherwise have 
lain in wait for them like pirates, or rather like the most 
ferocious beasts of prey, to supply themselves with 
stores of human flesh for the horrid banquet of blood in 
which it was their delight to indulge. 

Ships were occasionally driven, by stress of weather, 
towards these unfrequented shores, or constrained 
to anchor near the coasts, for the purpose of 
procuring water : and when such was the case, it was 
rarely that they were permitted to sail away again 
without leaving a greater or less number of their crews 
behind, in the hands of their merciless captors, for such 
as,-ignorant of the danger they incurred, ventured to 
land, scarcely set their feet upon the shore, before they 
were captured and dragged into the interior to en¬ 
counter the horrors of a fate, of which death was tlm 

We should not of course judge, from this absurd 
account, that the narrators themselves had ever visited 
the islands, or that they had any personal knowledge of 
their inhabitants. Their exaggerated description is pro¬ 
bably made up of the rumours which were at that period 




MORE RECENT DESCRIPTIONS. 


whjifrrent in the Eastern seas—rumours which, doubtless 
4pth some foundation in truth, were, at the same time, 
highly coloured by the terror or credulity of imperfect 
knowledge, as to render them in many respects 
unworthy of belief. The Andamanese were, no donht, 
sufficiently formidable and horrible, but when the 
imagination draws pictures under the influence of terror, 
we must hesitate before we can accept its representa¬ 
tion as a faithful one. 
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ANDAMAN" ADVENTURER. . 


Mm in its principles, he gratified them ere long by ac¬ 
knowledging his conversion to Mohammedanism. The 
master whom he served was so pleased at this, and with 
Ms general character, that on his death he left 
orders that he should he manumitted, and he 
was accordingly once more a freeman. A very 
natural desire" now arose in Ms mind. It was long since 
he had seen his native land, and Ms kindred, from whom 
he had been separated by the fortune of war. He was 
anxious, therefore, to return to the Andamans, again to 
■renew the ties that had been so long broken. As the 
season was favourable—for in the early part of the year 
the weather is always moderate and settled in these lati¬ 
tudes—he resolved at once to gratify an inclination which 
every day became more intense. 

Tew preparations were necessary before venturing to 
sea. The distance between the Andamans and the 
Nicobars is not great, the latter lying about seventy- 
two miles to the south. The nearest of the Andamans 
is said to he perfectly visible from a small island lying 
near Acbeen. At this small island he embarked in a 
boat or canoe. Being alone, he had considerable diffi¬ 
culties to contend with ; all of which, however, he suc¬ 
cessively surmounted, and soon experienced the joy of 
finding himself ashore on the Lesser Andaman. To the 
Andamanese, who had been drawn to the beach by bis 
arrival on their island, he made himself known, and being 
recognised by Iris friends and relations, he was joyfully 
acknowledged. As he had long been given up for lost, 
the supposition beinsr that he had perished in the fight 
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AN ANDAMAN CAl'TIYF,. 


preparations for an excursion up the harbour. In the 
barge with them was ono of the natives of the Anda¬ 
mans, whom they had captured in a shirmish. The 
poor fellow unfortunately boro on his person a mark 
that would doubtless remind him for all time to come of 
the superiority of European arms over the primitive 
weapons of his fellow-countrymen. Notwithstanding this 
memento, the loss of one of his eyes by a pistol-shot, he 
seemed to bear no grudge to his captors; for he was 
evidently satisfied with his position, confident and fear¬ 
less in his intercourse with all on board ; bis appearance 
being that of a perfectly quiet, cheerful, and contented 

The progress of the barge was observed by numbers 
of the aborigines, who watched its movements from the 
shore. As they had no knowledge of the object for 
which their white visitors had come, it is no matter of 
wonder that them suspicions were excited, as was evi¬ 
dent from the hostile attitude which they assumed as 
the vessel gradually approached the position they had 
taken up. On the barge entering the harbour, then’ 
manifestations of hostility became too plain to admit of any 
doubt as to the feelings with which they regarded the 
strangers who had ventured among them. 

When it was necessary for the boats to approach the 
shore, that the sailors might land for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining a supply of water, the natives were always ready 
to drive them back by showers of stones and arrows. 
As the men, in compliance with the desire of tlieir 
superior officers, were unwilling to have recourse to ex- 
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ACCOUNT or THE ANDAMANS. 33 

and other periodicals of the day. Generally they contain 
little or nothing that is new, their statements being de¬ 
rived or abridged from those of previous travellers and 
writers. Any new account, the genuine production of 
one who lias visited the islands, serves only to confirm 
the previous descriptions of the'group, the luxuriant 
beauty of the scenery, and the savage, inhospitable 
character of the inhabitants. 

In the Calcutta Monthly Register, for November, 1790, 
is contained a brief account of the Andamans. The 
article is written with considerable ability; and although 

statements of Blair and Colebrooke, yet as the periodi¬ 
cal is scarce in England, and the number long out of 
print, I reproduce some portions of the sketch, which are 
so short and graphic that they cannot fail to gratify the 
intelligent reader:— 

“ The Andamans are on the eastern side of the Bay of 
Bengal; they hear about south half west of Point Ne- 
grais, about 130 miles distant. The Great Andaman 
extends in length, north and south, about two degrees 
and a quarter of latitude; viz., from 14° to 11“ 45' 
North. The Little Andamans are a cluster of islands 
in the latitude of about 10" 30' North. .The longitude 
of the Andamans is about six hours and eight minutes 
east of London. 

“ These islands, from their situation and appearance, 
had long Ijeen considered by navigators as possessing no 
importance ; they were, therefore, little known or at¬ 
tended to by our eastern rulers. Pulo-Penang had been 





FEOPLING OF THE ISLANDS. 


predominates ; and at the other part of the year, when 
the north-east monsoon sets in, the wind is sometimes 
intensely sharp during the night, but decreases into a 
gentle sea-breeze during the day. As a convincing proof, 
however, of the salubrious air and healthy atmosphere 
with which heaven has blessed this hitherto forlorn part 
of the globe, we need but instance that out of two hundred 
men belonging to a ship upon this voyage, towards the 
close of last year, there was not a single invalid; but, 
on the contrary, several who had left Bengal with trou¬ 
blesome complaints, were completely restored to health 




















































ANDAMAN 


fear. In that comparatively small community of Euro¬ 
peans, there was not one to whom the term coward could 
he applied. All felt that the revolt must he suppressed, 
and every foot of the country regained, no matter at 
what cost of blood or treasure. No voice counselled 
half measures. Every effort that was requisite to secure 
our superiority must he made with vigour and. without 
delay. Such was the feeling of all in whose veins flowed 
English blood—from the calm, dauntless, noble-minded 
ruler of the country, the representative of the Empress 
Queen of Ilindostan, to the humblest individual of the 
Saxon race. The manhood of the representatives of 
England in India was fairly roused. If there were pale 
faces, the pallor arose from no feeling that a brave man 
need disavow. The determination to face any peril, 
however imminent, was universal, and to despair of their 
country in almost any circumstances that could have 
occurred, would have been regarded as a disgrace—al- 

It was at such a time, so absorbing to all who take 
any interest in the affairs of their country, that I was 
. called upon to undertake a distant voyage. So com- 

V pletely was I pervaded by the feelings which I have just 

described as universal, that I might have wished to 
| remain at the great seat of Indian government, especi- 

I ally at a moment when decisive and interesting infor- 

I mation from the scenes where warfare was still carried 

; on was expected. But, however anxious I may have 

j been to hear at the earliest.possible moment of the re- 

1 lease of the heroes of Lucknow, as a public servant my 



























WIDENTUL INTEBCOUKBE. 


feelings by which he was animated. Lord Canning was 
no cold-blooded, lifeless automaton, and thosc-who de¬ 
scribed him as such can have had no real knowledge of the 
man, and must have founded their opinion on grounds 
that were far from justifying it. If his character showed 
no trace oi that hasty impulse which gives birth to in¬ 
considerate actions, it was equally removed from the 
stolid apathy or indifference to which nothing can com¬ 
municate the breath of life, or one spark of genuine 
emotion. No man really could have a more sensitive or 
humane heart; hut lie was at all times master of him¬ 
self, and had complete control over Ins feelings—an 
invaluable characteristic in a position so responsible and 
exalted as that to which he was called. 

At Government House it was customary to retire 
after dinner to the small drawing-room, which all, who 
have had the privilege of seeing it, know to contain 
many objects that cannot he surpassed for elegance as 
specimens of art, bearing testimony to the rare aceom- 

has been my good fortune to enjoy opportunities of 
conversing confidentially with Lord Canning in that 
favourite sanctum, and it is therefore in my power to 
bear ample testimony to the interest which he took in 
all that referred tti the government of tile country, the 
amelioration of its condition, and the security of all 
classes. On one occasion I had a long conversation 
with him regarding the conduct of the expedition which 
was committed to my charge. The Governor-General, 
worn out by a day of toil and anxiety in the performance 






ADMINISTRATION. 


ruler of millions of his fellow-creatures, to whom the 
important missive was addressed, and before whom he 
stood with folded hands and bended head, a patient 
monument of Asiatic humility and awe. As the matter 

of the message might, he of infinite importance, affecting 

perhaps the life or death of individuals, I considered it 
necessary, although with considerable reluctance, to 
awake, him. I therefore came near, and touched him 
lightly on the arm. He awoke immediately. The re¬ 
turn to consciousness seemed to he instantaneous and 
complete. Reason appeared at once to resume her 
usual calm and certain sway. 1 There was no hesitation, 
no uncertainty, no gradual collecting of the faculties, 
hut with the self-possession of one who had renounced 
all self-indulgence, and who suffered no procrastination 
either in himself or others, lie was at once ready for 

The dispatch was immediately delivered to him, and 
when he had glanced over it, I took the liberty of asking 
if it contained any information as to the capture of Luck¬ 
now by Sir Colin Campbell. This was a point on which I 
was very anxious for authentic information, as I had 
many friends there, of whose fate I was desirous to hear. 
His answer was kind and considerate, though cautious, as 
it ever was to those who approached him with similar 
inquiries. 

Lord Canning’s administration of our Indian empire, 
has been much and variously canvassed, and on such a 
subject, all the documents concerning which have not 
yet been made public, it would certainly be premature 
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CAPTAIN CAMPBELL. 


We embarked in this ship on the 23rd of November. 
Our captain, one of the wide-spread tribe of Campbell, 
whose name so frequently occurs in army and navy lists, 
was a seaman of more than ordinary ability, and enjoys 
the reputation of having been one of the first Euphrates 
explorers. We experienced from him all the kindness 
and good feeling that could be anticipated from a 
genuine sailor. His hospitality knew no bounds, and as 
he knew that landsmen find it no easy matter to make 
themselves at home on the sea, he did everything that 
kindness could suggest, or ingenuity discover, to make 
our position as his guests not only comfortable, but 
desirable. Nor were his services confined to the period 
during which the voyage lasted, and we were passengers 
on board his vessel, but his protecting care followed 
us afterwards in our wanderings over the Andaman 
Islands; for it was from him we obtained an efficient 
guard to protect us from the natives, whose disposition 
we afterwards found, to use the expressive phrase of 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie, to be rather on the “north side of 
friendly.” 

The moment the ship was ready for sea, the steam 
was got up, and we started on our voyage across the 
Bay of Bengal. We were happily in the best of spirits, 
for the expedition was one in which all who were en¬ 
gaged as principals took a great deal of interest; and it 
was fortunate for ourselves we were so, for our progress 
was very slow, and as we watched the tardy motion of 
the vessel, cutting her way deliberately through the 
waves, we calculated with a feeling akin'to disappoint- 



life-guards- 


red only to the polished blackness of a : 

i model crew likewise boasted the possession of a 
superior piper, whose renown was in all their mouths. 
Very probably, in other circumstances, we might hare 
been disposed to dispense with the strains with which, 
with a liberality we were scarcely sufficiently grateful 




















































































EXAGGERATED PICTURES. 


so varied in complexion and character. The conversa¬ 
tion of those who were not otherwise occupied was 
of the most polyglot description, such as only a Mith- 
ridates or an Adelung could comprehend, so numer¬ 
ous were the languages and dialects. So far as my 
comprehension extended, I found that the subject of 
their- conversation generally was the appearance, charac¬ 
ter, and manner of the people whom they were soon, in 
all probability, to be among. They had all heard more 
or less of the not very attractive representations of the 
Andamanese that were generally circulated, and they 
were never tired of indulging in all kinds of speculations 
as to the adventures they might he involved in among a 
race of whom they knew so little that was certain. The 
natives of Hindostan particularly revelled in the wildest 
imaginings about those unknown and terrible islanders. 
Their pictures were all of the most monstrous and terror- 
mspinns- description : and no artist but a Chinese one, 
familiar with the most grotesque delineations of hippo- 
sriphs. and of all kinds of monsters possible and im¬ 
possible, could reproduce faithfully the pictures painted 
by their excited fancy. It is perhaps scarcely credible, 
but it is nevertheless true, that the least exaggerated 
and outrageous notions prevalent respecting the Minco- 
pies represented them as a nondescript kind of men, 
with horses’ heads and lions’ tails. That they had an 
unlimited capacity for human flesh was an article of 
faith whiqh no one ventured to dispute, and if anyone 
had done so he would only have been laughed at for his 
pains. With them accuracy of knowledge was synony- 

























hills, and the abundant foliage of the trees, presented 
cool spots on which the eye could rest with a sense of 
pleasure and relief; while in others they shone with all 
the brightness of a mirror, flashing back the dazzling rays 







































streams which seemed to promise an abundant suppl}'. 
The water we found to be as pure as could be desired ; 
dear and limpid as crystal. In estimating the tpmntity 
that could be obtained in our neighbourhood, we came 
to the conclusion that a daily supply ot five hundred 
tons could be depended on. 

The forests on Chatham Island arc of considerable ex¬ 
tent—the growth of centuries; and had probably only once 
before resounded with the stroke of the woodman's axe. 
The individual trees were large and lofty, their branches 
covered with dense masses of rich green foliage. But 
such was their number, and so closely were they packed 
together, that it was impossible at once to form a correct 
idea of their gigantic dimensions. They appeared to be 
really dwarfed from absolute want of elbow-room. 
Besides, they were in a great measure hidden from view 
by the immense growth of parasites which twined about 
them, cramping and confining them in their efforts to 
strike out their branches, which got tangled and involved 
among the ovenvhelming mass of foliage'which clung to 
them. The great trunks were festooned with flowers 
and plants, which circled about them in endless forms, 
in all the unstudied grace and rich profusion of nature.- 
Among these was the air-plant, the beauty and ele¬ 
gance of which, as it clasped the noble old forest 
trees, and threw its leaves and branches in graceful 
festoons from one to the other, would be described 
more faithfully by the pencil than by the pen. Un¬ 
fortunately it was not in flower at the time, which 
we had reason to regret, as its flowers are said to be 



more than usually beautiful. Orchids of rare beauty, 
many of which were doubtless of novel form and cha¬ 
racter, grew in abundance; and if time had been at our 
disposal, we might hare added to our botanical know¬ 
ledge and resources by the collection of numerous speci¬ 
mens. But we had unfortunately no leisure for an 
occupation so amusing and pleasing. The variety of 
creepers was endless—from the slender, delicate, twining 
tendrils of the convolvulus, to the boa constrictors of 
the forests, the dimensions of which struck us with 
astonishment, many that we saw being fully as thick as 
the body of a full-grown man. The trunks and branches 
of the great forest trees were so completely interlaced, 
entwined, and bound round with these, that several tall 
and ample stems were seen so firmly grasped in their 
hold, that even when severed from their roots, they 
were still maintained m their original erect position by 
tile supporting grasp of their parasites. 

The mangroves, with their long hanging branches falling 
to the earth, and again taking root, grew in an almost 
impenetrable line of forest along the shore, even project¬ 
ing far into the water. At high tide, we penetrated 
their shady recesses, and found ourselves protected from 
the dazzling rays of a burning sun by tbe thick foliage, 
forming beautiful arches, beneath the shade of which 
wo felt as though we were housed in some fairy bower 
of the most delightful evergreens. At low tide, their 
gnarled roots were seen spreading to an endless distance 
along the ground, and so closely and intricately inter¬ 
laced together, that anyone could walk securely upon 





VEGETABLE FLOORING. 


them, the footing they afforded was so close and firm. 
We frequently saw the savage natives, whose feet were 
accustomed to such a flooring, passing along it with a 
swiftness and security that rendered our attempts to 
follow them, with any hope of overtaking them in their 
swift career, utterly fruitless. It would have required 
considerable time and practice before any of our men, 
several of whom were no indifferent proficients in gym¬ 
nastic exercises, and who could ascend and descend the 
rigging like monkeys, could have acquired facility in 
preserving their equilibrium on a path so slippery and 
uncertain. Any rash attempt to overtake the swiftly 
gliding savaee soon ended m the discomfiture of the 
rash adventurer, whose fall—happily doing no injury to 
himself—raised a peal of laughter at his expense among 
his amused comrades. 

After such a good morning’s work, into the spirit of 
which our company had entered with all necessary 
enthusiasm, there was not one whose appetite was not 
quickened for the healthy enjoyment of ail abundant 
breakfast, for which purpose we returned oil board. As 
the men were not yet accustomed to the peculiar work 
required of them, and were fatigued by making their 
way through the jungle, they were allowed a couple of 
hours’ rest, that they might be prepared for a long pull 
in the course of the day. 

At two o’clock we landed on Chatham Island, in the 
vicinity of the spot where our instructions gave ns to 
understand the old settlement had been established. Here 
we discovered some of the first native, huts that had yet 
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come under our observation; and miserable apologies for 
human dwellings they were, being merely small open 
sheds, the roofs of which were formed of dried leaves of 
the wild palm, supported on four small central posts. 
The earthen floor was covered nearly a foot deep with the 
shells of oysters, muscles, and other mollusc®, which 
were also scattered about in profusion on the open space 
by which these primitive habitations were surrounded. 

Our course led us along the sandy heaeh. It was 
pleasant to remain within the influence of the inspiring 
sea-breeze, which, in comparison with the sultry atmo¬ 
sphere of the valleys of the interior, or the mephitic ex¬ 
halations from the deadly marsh already described, 
seemed to be laden with the very essence of health and 
strength. The sparkling silvery sea-sand, which had 
rarely been trod by any civilised race of men, was crisp 
and firm beneath our feet. As we wended our way 
along, enjoying our work in a way that made it seem 
like play, our attention was attracted by a small group 
of cocoa-nut palm trees, evidently planted by the old 
settlers, for none were found elsewhere in the vicinity 
of this great harbour. 

The hill, on the summit of which was built the set¬ 
tlement that owed its foundation to the enterprising and 
intrepid Blair, was now before us. We were anxious to 
ascend to the slope on which we might still find its re¬ 
mains, hut the eminence was so thickly covered with the 
luxuriant .vegetation of tile island, that the task appeared 
to be one attended with no inconsiderable difficulty. 
Our Burmese convicts, however—a patient, quiet, un¬ 
it 2 
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complaining lot, to whom all the more laborious tasks 
were assigned—were set to wort; and though it was not 
executed without considerable difficulty, we had the 
pleasure of seeing a path cut out by which we could 
easily ascend. As we made our way up the hill, we 
soon came upon the vestiges of which we were in search, 
even the most familiar objects of which excited our lively 
interest, as testifying to the former presence of those 
who were once engaged on a mission of the same nature 
as that which had brought us to this solitary island. 
Broken bricks, tiles, and stone that had been used in 
building, were lying about in every direction, all so 
thickly covered with the vegetation that had grown 
during the intervening years, that they appeared im¬ 
bedded in the soil, and it was not until we had stumbled 
over them in our onward progress, as we frequently did, 
that in some cases we became aware of their presence, 
or were able to ascertain what they were. Although the 
elevation was by no means considerable, not more, I be¬ 
lieve, than one hundred and fifty feet, yet from the 
numerous trifling difficulties that constantly impeded us 
in our ascent, and from the necessity under which we 
were of clearing our way before us, the day was far ad¬ 
vanced before we had completed our upward progress, 
and when we at length stood upon the summit of the 
hill, the sun was fast declining below the horizon. 

The scene upon which we looked from the summit was 
one well calculated to fix the gaze of all who delight in 
new varieties of natural scenery. All around the hill, 
as far as the eye could see, extended what literally ap- 
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peared to be an ocean o£ vegetation, gently swaying and 
undulating before the light breeze of the evening. The 
rich crimson of the tropical sunset contrasted with the 
endless shades of silvan green that distinguished tile 
spontaneous vegetable growth of successive years. Tile 
remarkable profusion of trees and plants, the closeness 
with which the various parasites were laced and inter¬ 
laced together, may he gathered from the fact that not 
only our light Burmese'followers, hut also several of out 
more robust English, or, at any rate, European nautical 
companions, walked, without the assistance of their hands, 
as in climbing, almost to the top of several of the loftiest 
trees, the path that they took being over the twining 
trunks of the creepers, unexampled for their prodigious 
size. To the very verge of the horizon this astonishing 

















each class forms its world for itself, and enjoys its own 
special subjects of interest and amusement. It was 
pleasant to look on the various groups of hearty, will¬ 
ing, hard-working fellows, enjoying the pipe of friend¬ 
ship, and spinning interminable yarns, more devoutly 
believed in the more incredible they were, while the 
cool evening air refreshed them after the heat and toil 
of the day. As subsequent, events proved, one of the 
subjects they had most earnestly discussed was the pro¬ 
priety of introducing theatricals, and of obtaining facili¬ 
ties for the enjoyment of their- recreations. In such 
plans we all heartily concurred; for experience has 
proved them beneficial influence in enabling the men to 
pass pleasantly and happily many hours which, in places 
where they would probably find little to attract them 
after the first novelty had worn off, would otherwise 
hang listlessly and heavily upon their hands. All their 
projects of this description were subsequently-realized, 
and were enjoyed with all the hearty and almost'child¬ 
like delight of sailors. 

Before midnight all was still and silent on hoard the 
Pluto, save the regulated pace of the solitary sentinel as 
he trod the deck. Before retiring to rest, I again came 
on deck to take a last view of that scene the aspect 
of which had appeared to me so novel and interesting 
diming the day. The spectacle was one that language 
would fail in attempting to describe. The beautiful 
expanse of water all around, the faint murmur of the 
dark forests on the land, and the stars and constellations 
shining in the great temple of heaven, formed altogether 










all sides in our way, a natural barrier that only force 
could remove. Slowly and perseveringly they preceded 
the party, cutting a passage by wliich we were enabled 
to advance, though certainly not with the quickness we 
all considered desirable. The course we selected led us 
ere long to a small mound, up wliich, with the aid of our 
Burmese pioneers, we laboriously made our way. It 
was evidently a position in wliich a flag-staff had been 
formerly fixed. The slope was strewn with a number of 
circular bricks, that had doubtless formed part of a 
column of masonry ; and at the base of the same eleva¬ 
tion we could ascertain that a small patch of the rank 
growing grass was of a darker colour—indicating, in all 
probability, the presence of the dead—than that around 
it. The view from the top of this mound was precisely 
the same as that already described in our operations of 
the preceding day—nothing to be seen within the whole 
compass of space that the eye could take in but a 
continuous, uninterrupted sea of dense vegetation, so 
close in many places as to resemble an enamelled lawn 
of forest leaves. 

With all the pains that had been taken to discipline 
our men, and to teach them to act with something like 
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stealthy way as to avoid his observation. Perhaps it 
is not much to the credit of our civilization, but the 
solitary European, however well aimed, often dreads to 
come in contact even with a single savage of the 

panic of the moment, without the exercise of the 
slightest caution, he fired his musket upon the advanc¬ 
ing body, and then rushed hack with all the blindness of 
fear to the column he ought never to have quitted. The 
report of the piece in the silent solitude of the forest 
resembled that of a nine-pounder, and, reverberating 
like a continued peal of thunder among the surrounding 
hills, at once excited the apprehension, among our little 
body, that some danger was menacing us. Every man, 
without a moment’s loss of time, was on the alert—all 
their arms, grasped with a firm hand, being held ready 
for instant use, and for some time every one held his 
breath, nothing being heard hut the crashing sound 
made by the trembling fugitive, as, with more than 
usual speed, he made his way over the crackling roots 
and branches in his path. It was a fortunate tiling that 
all firing without orders had been strictly prohibited, for, 
otherwise, as none knew of the absence of this thought¬ 
less straggler, he might have been received by his 
alarmed comrades with some well-aimed shots, that 
would have made shorter work with him than the real or 
imaginary object of terror from which he fled. However, 
the advanced guard were steady old men-of-war's men, 
who stood silently to their arms until the breathless, 
lintless, shoeless, and speechless fugitive, with hair 




























by some of liis less timorous comrades, who did not know 

kick his fiat and shoes, he restored each to its right place. 

IVe now descended the hill for the purpose of select¬ 
ing a position from which the remains of Blair’s aban¬ 
doned settlement could be photographed. The prepara¬ 
tions for this took up a great deal of time, the masses 
of old masonry being held so tenaciously in the grasp of 
the strong creepers, and so profusely covered with vege¬ 
tation, that before we could expose to view these inter¬ 
esting ruins—for so they appeared to ns—the labour 
and delay were such as to call into requisition all the 
patience we possessed. The work had been done as 
solidly and effectively as if the settlement had been 
intended for a much longer existence than was actually 
its lot. The brickwork was firm and secure, as perfect 
as it was on the day when it came fresh from the 
hands of the builders, several of the arches being still 
unbroken. Monsieur Hallitte included as much in 
his picture as the aperture of his lens permitted. 
Strangely, however, not a single particle of the stone¬ 
work, to which allusion is made by Colonel Symes, could 
be discovered, although we made a diligent search for 
it, and, with the usual amount of labour and difficulty, 
displaced a great quantity of the obtrusive vegetation 
that concealed everything from our sight. 

Leaving the hill, we made oiu- way to the shore, and 
wandered along the sandy beach. Coming to the small 
rivulet from whose clear and transparent waters the old 
colonists were abundantly supplied, we forded it, not 














CRAGGY 


practicable, the Saddle Hill, with the view of studying 
its geological peculiarities, and of collecting specimens 
of its botanical productions. We therefore continued 
to coast along the island at a moderate speed, keeping 
as near to the shore as due consideration for our safety 
permitted. 

About 3 P.M., as we, were following the course already 
indicated, a small islet, Craggy Island, was discovered, the 
coasts of which, on drawing near to it, we perceived to be 
very rocky, and its general appearance picturesque and 
pleasing in the extreme. When we came to what 
seemed a suitable spot, we formed the determination of 
anchoring under its lee. We sailed round it, however, 
in the first place, with the view of obtaining a bet¬ 
ter idea of its general appearance, and had just re¬ 
turned to the spot which the Captain judged a suitable 
one for anchoring in, when our attention was attracted 
by a sight that it had not yet been our fortune, on any 
part of the larger island, to obtain, namely, that of a 
group of natives. As, strangely enough, probably from 
their position, and the interest of the occupation in 
which they were engaged, their attention had not yet 
been attracted to us, we liad an opportunity of taking 
a leisurely observation of them. They were stationed 
on the edge of a bold reef of rock, looking down towards 
the water, and from their gestures we concluded that 
the occupation by which they were so absorbed as not 
to observe our approach, was that of fishing. A glance 
at them through the glass was sufficient to satisfy us 
that our supposition was correct. It also enabled us to 
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the party on the beach. 


the water, boiling and seething around him as it broke 
in great billows on the beach, and on the rocks by which 
it was defended, and fixing an arrow in his bow he shot 
it off in the direction of the steamer, as if that were the 
arch-enemy that had provoked his bellicose fury. This 
was an impotent act of blind rage, that rather depreciated 
the noble savage in our estimation. The ridiculous was 
so closely associated with the sublime, that a hearty 
laugh greeted his absurd display of courage, which 
reminded us of some of those laughable acts of tragi¬ 
comedy that are occasionally exhibited on the stage. 
The contagion of our mirth spread from one boat to the 
other, and from both to the steamer, until we all joined 
simultaneously in one hearty laugh, which undoubtedly 
excited the astonishment and ire of the gentleman in 
black", who had intended to strike us dumb with terror 
and amaze by the above formidable representation of his 
prowess. The very echoes in the surrounding hills were 
awakened by the rollicking hilarity of our men ; and, to 
the chieftain’s vexation, his native rocks joined with the 
hostile stranger in turning his over-hasty valour into 
ridicule. 

But meanwhile what was doing on the sandy beach, 
where the other party of natives were collected ? There 
was evidently some performance of a very different descrip¬ 
tion in the course of enactment there, the nature of 
which, when we became aware of it, fully accounted for 
the remarkable heroic antics of the warrior on the reef. 
A timid knot of frightened females, as destitute of any 
respectable patch of clothing as their male protectors, 
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ran to and fro in helpless, hopeless alarm. They evi¬ 
dently did not know what to do, as, with those signifi¬ 
cant gestures in which untutored savages so often in¬ 
dulge, they expressed more plainly and impressively 
than they could have done Tby language—even if it were 
intelligible to us—the anxiety and terror by which they 
were possessed. They wrung their hands, threw them¬ 
selves on the beach, seemed to look towards us with ges¬ 
tures of supplication and prayers for mercy ; and then, 
covering their faces with their hands, tried to shut out 
the untoward object which had filled them with 
such feelings of dismay. Some of them, perceiving the 
light canoe which had been drawn up upon the beach, 
drew the notice of their companions to it, and made an at¬ 
tempt to get it down to the water’s edge; but, with their 
utmost exertions, they could not succeed in accomplish¬ 
ing this object. Although savages do not hesitate to put 
their women to any kind of labour they have the strength 
to perform, and winch can be imposed upon them, they 
had evidently had no experience in such work as this, 
for nothing could be more awkward than their move¬ 
ments, and, so to speak, more unbusiness-like than their 
entire proceedings. Although their failure was no doubt 
a very serious matter, as it appeared to them, to us it 
was amusing in the extreme—-for nothing could be more 
absurd than the manner in which, in their alarm and 
confusion, they rolled themselves about on the sand, 
for min g altogether as ludicrous a spectacle as it is pos¬ 
sible to imagine. Their appearance, too, was by no 
means attractive; and this made us less restrained in 
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REI-ULSIVE APPEARANCE. 


the expression of ora 1 mirth, for if there hiui been any¬ 
thing like beauty among them, mum though black, it 
might have induced us to look upon them with greater 
interest and respect. But the distinct sight we luul of them 
through our powerful glasses showed that they were, not 
merely plain anduiiattractive,lmtabsolutely hideous—and 
far from pleasant objects to look upon. Their e.omplexions 
were as black ns soot could make those of our Kthiopian 
minstrels at home. J.licir small dwarfish imures were 
hal'd and angular, and tlie.ir general eontour the, very 
reverse of graceful. Indeed, they were far inferior in 
this respect to the men, whoso mode, of life in all proba¬ 
bility favoured a more complete, and graceful develop¬ 
ment of tile corporeal frame. It is true, tastes often differ 
very much; hut in this case the harmony of opinion 
was remarkable, and no one luul a flattering word for 
the ladies of the Andamans—about as uninviting speci¬ 
mens of the black portion of the fair sex as it had ever 
been our lot to look upon. 

Their heads were perhaps the best part about them. 
They were certainly small, bullet-like appendages, but 
they were not otherwise ill-formed. The fact tlmt they 
were entirely destitute of that natural ornament which 
has a graceful appearance even when the phrenological 
development is far from being what tin: professors of 
Spurzheim’s “mental science’' call beautiful, namely, an 
abundant head of hair, or even any hair at all, did not at 
all tend to make their other defects less perceptible. The 
red ochre with which their bald occiputs were daubed was 
no doubt meant as an ornament, but wo cannot rccom- 
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EXPRESSIVE 


But we are digressing too much, and have almost 
forgotten where wo were. The crews were in their 
places, and inspired hy the words “ Give way, lads!” 
all the oars kept dipping simultaneously in the water, 
and impelled liy their powerful and well-timed strokes, 
the limits glided swiftly along, and were soon close to 
the Bench, on the soft shining, silvery sand of which 
wo landed, at the distance of only a few feet from the 
stranded canoe. The poor Andamanese, women were 
now wringing their hands with ten-told desperation; 
and at last, under the influence of their panic, fairly 
fled, taking refuge m the thick jungle with which the 
greater part of the island—which is of very inconside¬ 
rable extent, probably not more than fifty yards ill 
breadth—was covered. 

Our appearance so close to the women on shore was re¬ 
garded with amazement and anger—judging by their ges¬ 
tures—hy the party of warriors on the reef. Their ges¬ 
ticulations became every moment more and more violent. 
In their excitement, which luid evidently risen to boil¬ 
ing point, they shouted fiercely to us, they brandished 
their weapons, they menaced ns with their hmvs and 
arrows. Nothing could ho more expressive than their 
pantomime, which seemed to he the very language of 
nature, describing, in a form which admitted of no ambi¬ 
guity, the feelings with which they regarded us. That 
we had directed our course in the first place to the part 
of the heacli where the women were collected, evidently 
gave them a very poor opinion of our courage. Why 
did we not come at once to them, fight, them like 
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men, and leave the poor frightened women alone ? 

Although we had not the same facility and natural 
grace in expressing ou-r sentiments by pantomimic ges¬ 
tures, an acquirement in which the calm reflecting Eng¬ 
lishman is always inferior to the impulsive savage, we 
did oiu’ best to signify, as eloquently as we could, in 
oiu- stiff way, that we. had no hostile purpose, and that, 
so far as their not very tempting ladies were concerned, 
our intentions were free from all reproach. Everything 
was done to allay the storm of wrath that had been ex- 
. cited, and to avert their savage hostility, by showing 
that our most anxious desire was to conciliate them by 
acts of kindness and good-will. To convince them how 
scrupulously wo wished to respect their females, and 
also to prevent any of our inconsiderate young sailors 
from causing mischief by following the less repulsive of 
them with amorous intentions, sentries were posted 
under the charge of an officer, with the strictest orders 
that none of our men should he allowed to direct their 
steps in the direction of that part of the jungle where 
the Mincopie women bad taken refuge.. This was done 
in such a way as to make our purpose hs intelligible as 
possible to the angry and jealous party of men on the 
reef. Their canoe also was preserved from injury, and 
while we were standing beside it a number of such 
articles as are generally found to be attractive to 
savages—looking-glasses flashing in the sun, beads of 
the most dazzling and brilliant colours, and other 
articles of finery—were held up before them, turned in 
all directions, so as to attract notice and excite their cu- 








IMPRACTICABLE SAVAGES. 


hostility became more decided ; and all our endeavours 
to avert their fury only seemed to render them more im¬ 
placable in tlieir determination to resist all our attempts 
to conciliate their friendship. Showers of arrows were 
discharged at us, hut as they fell short of the boats, no 
one was injured by them. 

Finding the savairos m this impracticable mood, all 
our amicable advances contemptuously rejected by them, 
we at last saw how useless it was to persevere in so 
thankless a task, and determined, in the meantime, to 
leave them to their own councils. Accordingly we 
pulled a,w r ay guietly along the shore, taking a south¬ 
ward direction, looking out as wo proceeded for a 
convenient landing place. Wo also hoped that in 
the interim their angry passions might have time 
to cool down, and that our proceedings would show 
them we had no desire for anything but friendly com¬ 
munication. As we proceeded along the coast of the 
island, a few of the party continued to watch us closely, 
following us at. a safe distance. After thus dogemg 
our progress for perhaps more than hull a mile, 
they suddenly, as if in obedience to some previously 
concerted plan, discontinued their pursuit, and dis¬ 
appeared among the dense woods that extended down 
close to the beach. 

After rowing along about a couple of miles, in search 
of a sandy part of the shore, where it would be con¬ 
venient to land, we at length discovered a place that 
seemed suited for our purpose, a shelving beach covered 
with shingle. As it was a lea shore, and there was a 
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order so essential to men acting together in a body. 
For some little time similar contretemps occurred, all 
fortunately harmless in their results; hut ultimately the 
end desired was gained—they learned to restrain their 
impatience and wait for orders, and the strict disci¬ 
pline which they were at first inclined to regard as so 
unwelcome a yoke, they learned ere long to consider as 
the best means of safety and protection for themselves, 
and as rendering them most formidable to the bands of 
savages who attacked them. I observed, also, that, in 
firing, our men raised their firelocks too high, and dis¬ 
charged their contents among the branches of the trees. 
Consequently none of the savages were injured, and 
they had no reason to regard our weapons as in any way 
more formidable than their own bows and arrows. 
Without leaving one wounded man behind, they gra¬ 
dually slipped away among the trees, and that evening 
we neither saw any more of them, nor experienced any 
further annoyance from their hostility. 

Our men, however, were of a different opinion from 
ourselves as to the result of their fire. They did not 
seem, for a moment, to imagine that so close a volley, 
even though their weapons were discharged at random 
among the trees, could have been fired with no other 
expenditure than that of powder and lead. One of 
them accordingly came up to me, and, touching liis hat, 
said, “ Please, sir, may we bring in the bodies ? Three 
of them are lying dead under the trees.” As at first I 
did not know but there might be some truth in this 
assertion, the required permission was given without 














plain what they cannot understand. Then! was not one 
who was not ready to maintain that he had marked his 
man. that ins hall must have, struck him, and if no trace 
of hlood had been discovered, or no wounded or dead body 
was left behind, it was because, like all savages, their 
hides were ball-proof, and the shot that would have 
penetrated a Kuropuan and laid him low, must have re- 
liounded like a hall from tlmir hardened carcases. The 
explanation might not stand the test of a very searching 
examination; hut as it seoiged to explain what they 
were resolved otherwise not to comprehend, it was 
thankfully accepted, in want of a better, us a satisfactory 
solution of a difficulty that was nearly .sotting them all 
at angry variance with ouch other. Their credit, as re¬ 
spectable shots, which some, of the crew claimed the 
right of being considered, was thus saved aiming their 
companions, who might otherwise have made them the 
mark for jeers which arc never endured so patiently by 
the person who must bear them ns the one who inflicts 
them thinks they ought to be. 

. The effect of the unfortunate injury I had received 
was such as to prevent me enjoying that repose which 
would have been more than usually grateful to my 
wearied frame after the various adventures of the day, 
and their accompanying excitement. 1 passed a long, 
restless, and troubled night; every attempt to turn in 
my hard, narrow oouoli being attended with the most 
agonising pam in the side. Indeed, my suffering was so 
great as to render this simple feat almost impracticable. 
The discomfort arising from being obliged to lie eon- 
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stoutly in one position was so great, that I at last de¬ 
termined to get up and wander about the deck of the 
now silent vessel. Fortunately the weather was so 
favourable as to render this agreeable, so far as I could 
enjoy it with my constant feeling of uneasiness and pain. 
The night was truly beautiful—the atmosphere bright, 
elear. translucent, such as an Eastern night only can 
display. The heavens were now spangled with hosts of 
stars, the refulgenoy of which was such as we are not 
accustomed to see in our home climate. The outline of 
the vessel, with its tapering masts and various cordage, 
was faintly shadowed on the smooth surface of the hay, 
while on the reef at a little distance the white surface of 
the breakers dashing against the rooks could be per¬ 
ceived, marking with a white line of foam the boundary 
of sea and land. After spending a considerable time on 
deck, I returned to my berth, and managed to .get 
through a night of pain and suffering in the best way I 
could, submitting, with as much patience as I could 
muster, to what I knew was in the meantime irre¬ 
mediable. 

At daybreak, a more careful examination of my side 
was made by Dr. Playfair, in whose ability anil discri¬ 
mination I had so much confidence that I would have 
readily committed even my life into his hands. His 
opinion was that I must have fractured a rib or two, 
an inconvenience rather more serious than I had bar¬ 
gained for at the very outset almost. On the other hand, 
as there was no displacement, and only very trifling- 
pain' when the chest was touched, a tight bandage was 
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all tlio treatment considered necessary; and X had, 
therefore, the gratification of inferring' that my ease was 
not a very serious one, and that, with a little patience 
and submission to the doctor’s orders, I should bo 
able again to move about with all my usual ease and 
activity. 

Next morning, after coll'ee and (piiiiiuc, which were 
always distributed before any work, however important 
it might be considered, was engaged in, the men were 
mustered on deck for the purpose of receiving some 
useful admonition. The impropriety they had been 
guilty of. m so hastily firmer oil their pieces with¬ 
out waiting for orders, was urged; and they were ex¬ 
horted to keep in mind that when everyone acta as lie 
thinks proper, obeying only the impulse of lvis own blind 
passion or hasty judgment, there can he no such tiling 
as that discipline which men, both soldiers and sailors, 
must observe, if they would act harmoniously together, 
and bring the common object which they have sot before 
themselves to a successful issue. Regard to their own 
safety, which was essential to the success of the expedi¬ 
tion, should counsel them to act at all times with pru¬ 
dence, or who could tell to what dangers they might 
expose themselves, at a time when it was least desirable? 
An earnest hope was expressed that the incident which 
had just occurred would prove a useful lesson, and teach 
them the necessity of at all times preserving their sang 
paid, in order that they might be able to act with deli¬ 
beration -and caution. The admonition appeared to 
produce a good effect, and they all promised better 




the atmosphere as favourable os it could be for such a 
purpose, Mons. Mallitte took a photographic view of the 
Saddle Hill, which, from its summit to its base, was 
clearly visible, without intervening cloud or obscuring 
mist. It had also been determined to maroh to it, and 
to attempt the ascent of its rugged sides; but although it 
seemed at first that there could be no difficulty in carry¬ 
ing such a purpose into effect, it turned out that it would 
prove a matter of considerable labour and time, and 
that, therefore, for that day at least, the proposed attempt 
must be abandoned. We ascertained, in the first place, 
that the base was a considerable distance inland; and 
that even to get so far would severely tax our energies, 


as impenetrable forests of gigantic trees, laced together 
by a net-work of jungle which would have to be cut 
through by our pioneers, intervened between us and the 













best men. Such unnecessary exposure would probably 
have ended in the complete frustration of the object for 
which the expedition was undertaken. 

As the steamer proceeded along, we were so near the 
coast that its most minute indentations, and the general 
appearance of the land, could be distinctly surveyed. 
At one place that seemed to admit of our easy approach, 
we proceeded towards the shore with part of the crew, 
and landed without interference, no natives apparently 
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GIGAMTIC TUEES. 


the beach were o£ the usual gigantic, dimensions; among 
them were several specimens of the Ficus Religiosa, 
while the universally useful bamboo grew in profusion 
all along the coast. The sight was refreshed in nume¬ 
rous places by the sight of beautiful pools of fresh 
water, clear, cool, and sweet, the diamond sparkle of 
which pleased the eye, whilo the ample draughts of it, 
in which we indulged, refreshed our wearied frames, 
rather exhausted by wandering so much while on shore 
during the heat of the day. The unusual dimensions of 
the trees on every side continued to strike us witli 
amazement, because it was not one here and another 
there that presented trunks of such ample dimensions, 
and branches shooting at such an altitude, hut because 
such monsters of the vegetable world were general, and 
could be seen wherever the eye chose to direct its gaze. 
One was selected very much at random for measure¬ 
ment. One of our Burmese convicts—first-rate climbers, 
who can-ascend the most gigantic trees like monkeys— 
was sent up to the top with a chain, and, its measure¬ 
ment being taken, it was found to he seventy-six feet in 
girth, its mighty stem, which looked like the mast of a 
■great ship, being supported by the smaller trees around, 
which propped it up as buttresses. In the course of our 
rather desultory rambles, we picked up a snake of con¬ 
siderable dimensions. Its soft, shining, slimy body was 
of a beautiful green colour, and it was perfectly inno¬ 
cuous, or we should not hare handled it as we did. 

At two p.m. Dr. Playfair and Lieutenant Heathcote 
proceeded to explore the land o» the north-west side of 
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those immense forest trees from which timber could be 
obtained; and such sparkling, inviting pools of fresh 
water as we had seen on landing the previous day, had 
quite disappeared. 

One e e when the Pluto was lying at anchor in 
Horseshoe Bay, we tried a sort of simple experiment on 
the effects of sound in the dead silence of night in that 
tropical climate. One of our guns was loaded and fired. 
The result astonished us beyond measure, by the striking 
phenomenon presented both to eye and ear. The flash, 
for a moment, lighted up the whole scene with an efful¬ 
gence that displayed every object clearly and distinctly, 
as if it had been evoked from the womb of mystery by 
some magician's wand, the jaws of darkness almost in¬ 
stantaneously again devouring it up. The report was 
terrific—an overwhelming volume of sound bursting at 
once upon the ear, and almost deafening us, as it were 
with the roar of a thousand cannons discharged at the 
same signal. The echo was decidedly the grandest any 
of us had ever listened to, having something of the im¬ 
posing magnificence of the thunderclap bursting from 
the black charged cloud above our heads. It seemed 
to roll from side to side of the bay in mighty reverbera¬ 
tions. Fourteen times we distinctly heard it, diminish¬ 
ing in volume each time, as if it were endeavouring to 
escape by the narrow entrance to the bay, and at last 
dying away in what sounded almost like a grand hushed 
murmur. 

It was also in this locality that, on looking over the 
side of the ship, we witnessed for the first time a pheno- 
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congratulate ourselves that this precaution had been 
taken; for none hut those who have actually passed 
through the strait can form any idea of the disgusting 
task we had to perform. As the cutter was the light¬ 
est boat in the ship, we embarked in it, and set off 
with the resolution of getting through the disagreeable 
operation with as much speed as was consistent with its 
complete accomplishment. 

Neither officers nor crew, knowing the importance of 
the task in which they were engaged, showed any hesi¬ 
tation m performing what they regarded as a duty, 
although fully aware of the danger they encountered— 
a danger which is generally regarded with more aver¬ 
sion by the minds of men than that of meeting any foe 
face to face in the field of combat. We also took with 
ns an extra supply of excellent strong grog, not for the 
purpose of inspiring our men with resolution to accom¬ 
plish a disagreeable voyage, but to prevent, as far as 
possible, the evil effects many, if not all of them, must 
doubtless experience before they had sailed through the 
strait, if it should turn out that that could be accom¬ 
plished. The water throuah which they had to pass 
was known in many places to he in such a putrid state, 
and the exhalations^ arising from it, especially when dis¬ 
turbed by the touch of the oars and the progress of the 
boat, so nauseous, that attacks of sickness were the least 
disagreeable effects to be anticipated. Lieutenant 
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rising above the mass of vegetable mud, until, at its full 
height, it presented something like its usual appearance. 
As it slowly rose around us, the spirits and activity of 
all rose with it: and the depressing sickness being 
thrown oft- the men pulled cheerily along. About the 
same time a gentle breeze sprang up, which we all in¬ 
haled with unspeakable delight, the coolness it imparted 
to our fevered frames producing a most pleasing sensa¬ 
tion. We hailed the sight of the Pluto, and the open ex¬ 
panse of water in which she was lying at anchor, with 
the feelings of men delivered from a purgatory. I could 
not help thinking that if Dante had known, in his day, 
of such a fetid marsh as that we had attempted to make 
our way through, he would have introduced it into some 
port of his Divina Commedia, where he describes, in such 
horror-inspiring language, the sufferings of vice. To us 
it was like paradise again to tread tile deck of our clean, 
well-ordered steamer, which we reached about an hour 
after sunset, after, a day’s labour that had thoroughly 
exhausted all who had taken any part in it. 

Upon myself the effect was as bad as on any of my 
companions. The nauseous exhalations I had inhaled 
had temporarily so enfeebled me, that I was compelled to 
betake myself, at a comparatively early hour, to my 
couch for the night. My companions, and the crew of 
the boat, all suffering in some degree from the same 
cause, sought relief from their disagreeable sensations in 
the way they thought most likely to benefit themselves; 
and the dispiriting effects of the Stygian pool through 
which they had passed remained upon them till they 




had eaten and slept them off; for, happily, we had no 
reason, either then or afterwards, to believe that the 
poisonous vapours had effected such a lodgment in the 
constitution of any of them as seriously to affect their 
health. 

The next place we proposed to visit was Barren 
Island. The steam was accordingly got up late in the 
night; and at midnight we set off across the open sea, 
in order that we might reach it at an early liour-in the 
morning. 

Barren Island presents a very extraordinary aspect. 
Its general appearance, as seen from the sea. is very 
beautiful, while there is something bold in its general 
contour, surmounted as it is by the tall grey cone in 
the centre, from which volumes of dark smoke were 
rising into the clear morning atmosphere. Altogether, 
the eye of man could not rest upon a spectacle at once 
more singular and lovely. We steamed round the 
island, keeping close to the shore, and fathoming in every 
direction, with the hope of finding a spot where we could 
conveniently anchor. / But our persevering search, and 
our repeated use of the line, were unrewarded with the 
success we desired. Not the smallest, indication of good 
anchoring ground could be discovered. In the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of the shore, the water was found 
to be very deep. Even at the depth of three or four 
hundred fathoms no bottom could be felt. Captain 
Campbell himself afterwards gave orders for the renewal 
of $ie attempt, and at a considerably greater depth, 
the lead met the resistance of a solid substratum. 






they rendered the sea in their immediate neighbourhood 
warm enough to roast crabs in their shells. We could, 
not, therefore, feel much surprise at the exclamation of 
the sailor on first touching, even at a distance of ten feet 
from the shore, the heated water. 

We had no sooner landed, than Monsieur Maliitte, 
struck by the remarkable appearance of the great 
smoking cone in the centre, made preparations to take 
a photograph of it; and the skill and correctness with 
which the appearance of that wonderful natural object 
was rendered, showing exactly the fine dark silvery 
surface, was rewarded with the warmest appreciation by 
all who witnessed the perfect picture his superior pho¬ 
tographic manipulation produced. 

As the burning cone was the great object of interest 
in the island, we could not think of leaving without 
making an attempt to mount its steep ascent. Several 
of us, therefore, made up our minds to make our way to 
its summit. We started with a fair amount of resolu¬ 
tion, but the difficulties proved greater than I had anti¬ 
cipated. Playfair, myself, and the good dog Neptune, 
were among the adventurous-party; but we were satis¬ 
fied with making about ten yards over tlie soft warm 
ashes, whieh yielded beneath our feet, and rendered the 
toil of the ascent greater than we had a mind to en¬ 
counter, especially as I was still suffering from the 
effects of my accident, which rendered me less disposed 
for any exertion than I might otherwise have been. 
Fortunately there were others not so easily daunted, and 
whose ambition could be satisfied only by bringing their 
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adventure to a successful issue, and being able to assert 
that they bad stood upon the summit of the cone of 
Barren Island. Cotgrove, ever animated by tbe spirit 
of enterprise, and the daring filibuster Walker, mounted 
step by step, tbe difficulties increasing as they ascended, 
and at last stood breathless upon tbe summit, enveloped 
in the irritating blue smoke that ascended from its 
crater. Walker, probably with a laudable, scientific 
desire to settle tbe degree of beat proceeding from one 
of the smoking fissures, sat down upon it, and exhibited 
tbe result of his experiment in his charred and smoking 
trousers, the heat being sufficiently stronar to set them 
on fire. Cotgrove brought down with him a beautiful 
piece of crystallized virgin sulphur, which he had picked' 
up on the summit; hut he gave it as his opinion that 
there was scarcely any to he found fit for working at 
less than the depth of one hundred feet. Walker 
gathered a lump almost as big as himself, rolled over 
with it, and when he again appeared among us, he looked 
like a living piece of brimstone himself. Our poor 
dog Neptune, who judged by appearances, and thought 
things were really what they resembled, licked him, like 
Squeers, with much apparent satisfaction. We also dis¬ 
covered that his unmentionables were still burning in 
some places, and we poured a bucket of cold water over 
him, with such" effect that it made him yell with a ven¬ 
geance. We also made some examinations of a nature 
mieresimg only to geologists, and, from certain appear¬ 
ances that came under our observation, we drew the 
conclusion that the sea had never flowed round the cone. 
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As Barren Island is very interesting in a geological 
point or view, no apology is necessary for the introduc¬ 
tion of the following minute account of its appearance 
and structure, for which I am indebted to Dr. Liebig, a 
man whose scientific abilities eminently fitted him for 
the accurate examination of so remarkable a locality:—■ 

Barren Island is a volcanic island, situated in lat. 
12° 17' N., and in long. 93° 54' E. Its smallest dis¬ 
tance from the Andaman Archipelago is in a straight 
line only thirty-six miles east. The distance from the 
nearest point of the mainland, near Tavoy, is about two 
hundred and seventy miles, W.S.W. It lies not far 
out of the straight course between Port Blair and Am¬ 
herst, about sixty-three miles from the former, and 
three hundred and thirty from the latter place. We 
approached the island on the morning of the 19th 
March, 185Sf coming from the north-east, and steamed 
round it by south, keeping close to the shore, until the 
ship was opposite the entrance of the crater, hearing 
about west and by north from the centre of the island, 
where she hove to, and we landed. 

It is stated in former accounts, that all round the 
island the lead finds no bottom at one hundred and fifty 
fathoms, only a quarter of a mile distant from the shore. 
Captain Campbell found, however, ground at that dis¬ 
tance on one side of the island, its centre bearing north¬ 
east at a depth varying from four-and-a-half to fourteen 
fathoms. . 

Hearing the island from the north, and passing 
round to the south-east of it, it looks from a distance 
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like an oval-topped kill; but coming closer, the sides of 
the mountain are discovered to belong to a steep circu¬ 
lar elevation, sending out spurs towards the sea, and en¬ 
closing a central valley. Ihe sides of the enclosing 
circle being lower in the direction of the spectator, the 
upper circumference of this valley is seen in the shape 
of an oval ring, formed by the crest of the surrounding 
ridge. In the middle of this ring, the upper part of a 
regular cone is visible, from the apex of which small 
white vapour-like clouds emanate. It is also dis¬ 
tinguished from the surrounding darker masses by its 
grey colour, and some large white marks on it, like 
fields of snow. An entrance is not discemiblo. 

The slopes towards the sea arc generally covered 
with shrubby vegetation, presenting, however, some 
hare patches towards the upper edge. Small trees 
grow about the base, where larae roundtd stones are 
washed by the sea. 

Turning now to the south and south-west, the en¬ 
closing wall is higher than the cone and the crest of the 
opposite ridge, and both therefore disappear from the 
view. Oil this side the vegetation down the spurs to 
the sea may be called rich, and consists of different 
forest trees of moderate height, interspersed with grace¬ 
ful palms; and where the descent is rocky, the rooks 
are frequently covered with ferns. 

Passing to the westward of the centre of the island, 
and continuing the survey upwards the northern end, 
one of the first turns discovers a large gap in the circular 
wall, extending quite down to the base of' the island, 
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through which the interior of the valley, with the cone 
in the middle, opens at once into full view. 

The sides of this gap or fissure in the circular wall 
form a regular cut or short transverse valley through it, 
opening towards the sea into a small bay, and on the other 
side into the circular valley, to which it is tlie only way 
of access. Opposite this entrance, in the centre of the 
valley, rises*the cone of grey ashes, and surrounding its 
base the bottom of the valley is filled with black masses 
of cold lava, which are continued like a congealed stream 
through the gap, breaking off abruptly when they arrive 
near the water’s edge. At its termination, the stream 
is about ten or fifteen feet high, and its breadth seems 
less than farther up. It looks like a black perpen¬ 
dicular wall, drawn across the entrance and facing the 

This lava'consists of a black basalt mass (matrix) 
throughout which are disseminated innumerable semi¬ 
transparent little crystals of a variety of common felspar 
(orthoolase). and also many bright green granules of 
olivine. The lower part of its thickness is homogeneous, 
with a smooth fracture ; but from the upper surface to 
a .depth of several feet it is ..cleft in all directions, 
whereby the upper part is divided into rough blocks, 
possessing a spongy texture, as well as countless sharp 
edges and corners. 

The older lava, composing the rooks on the side of 
the valley, and also the strata of the surrounding ridge, 
is slightly different from this. The colour of its prin- 
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distance when approaching the island. The ground now 
became very hot; not, however, intolerably so, until 
about thirty feet from the. apex a few rocks again offered 
a convenient seat, not affected by the heat of the 
ground. There tile Aneroid barometer, and the tem¬ 
perature of the air, were observed in the shade of an 
umbrella. 

About half-way between those rocks and the highest 
point, cracks and fissures commenced to intersect the 
ground, widening higher up to the breadth ot several 
inches, whore clouds of hot watery vapour issued from 
them. They were lilled with sulphur, often accompanied 
( with beautifully crystallised white needles of gypsum, 
and a sulphurous smell also accompanied the vapour 
(sulphurous acid). This smell was, however, not very 
strong, and did not prevent ns from penetrating the 
clouds, when we discovered that what had appeared 
from below as the summit was in fact the edge of a small 
crater, about 90 or 100 feet wide, and .60 or 60 
deep. At that depth it bad a solid floor of decom¬ 
posed lava or tufa and volcanic sand. Its walls were 
made up of rocks, in appearance like those of the older 
lava, and they were highest on the north and south 
sides. Towards the west the crater opened with a 
similar cleft to that which had permitted us to enter the 
island. The vapours rose principally from the northern 
and southern quarters of the edge, where the fissures 
were largest and longest, running hoth parallel and 
itui-OsB the edge. The rocks where the sulphurous 
vapours issued from between them, were covered with 
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reddish and white crusts, indicating the beginning of 
decomposition of their substance. From the top, the 
horizon, and more or less of the sea, were visible in all 
directions, with the exception of the quarter between 
south and west. The inner slope of the circular eleva¬ 
tions enclosing the valley, had no spurs, but was like a 
plain wall, falling off with a steep descent all round 
towards the centre. It had a uniform brownish colour, 
appertaining either to the surface of larger masses of the 
rock itself, or being derived from the dry grass and 
smaller shrubs covering the slope. There were no trees 
or brushwood visible to correspond to the richer vegeta¬ 
tion on the external circumference. Horizontal parallel 
lines, traceable throughout the circle, and rising some¬ 
what like the borders of receding steps, indicated the 
thickness and strike of the different sheets 'of lava and 
tufa which, super-imposed upon one another, formed the 
substance of the circular elevation. A very good trans¬ 
verse section of it had already attracted my attention, 
where the left side of the transverse valley debouches 
into the sea. Several strata of tufaceous formation, 
alternating with older rock-like lava, could be seen there 
rising from the rocky beach. One of the most remark¬ 
able amongst these was a stratum of rounded stones, like 
large pebbles, cemented by tufa, exactly like those of 
the present beach, .but at a considerable elevation (about 
20 feet) above the high water mark, showing that the 
submarine base of the island must have been raised 
since those pebbles had been washed by the sea. All 
these strata dipped outwards from the centre of the 
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island, parallel with the external slope of the encircling 
wall. It is interesting to observe that this slope con¬ 
tinues under the sea level on three sides of the island 
at least, at the same inclination as above water, which 
averages about 35°. This is shown by the soundings, 
which exceed 150 fathoms at a distance of a quarter of 
a mile from the shore. 

Judging from what we saw, as I have here attempted 
to describe it, I should conclude that the circular valley 
and its walls constitute the crater of a huge volcanic 
cone of submarine basis, which had been the vent for 
fluid masses of rock, when such eruptions took place on 
a larger scale than in more recent times. The smaller 
cone in the centre of the old crater, corresponding in its 
size to the diminished forces of volcanic action, is of 
recent origin, and represents those smaller cones of still 
active volcanoes which are usually distinguished as 
cones of eruption, from the original ones, also called the 
cones of elevation. 

We have it on record that, about sixty years ago, 
the crater of the little cone was throwing out showers 
of red-hot stones of several tons weight, and enormous 
volumes of smoke (Captain Blair’s account, Asiatic lie- 
searches, 1795), and but for the isolated position of the 
volcano preventing its more frequent observation, we 
should doubtless be able to fix the date of the eruption 
that left the stream of lava behind, which is now filling 
the valley and its outlet into the sea. Since that time 
it has entered the period of decline of volcanic activity, 
without, however, leaving us the assurance that it will 
not some day revive again. 
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Mr. Adam’s authority (1831) states as follows: 

“The summits to the north-east were completely 
smooth, and covered with ashes ; those to the south¬ 
west, although partly covered with ashes, also have a 
good many small shrubs over them, with dry and parched 
grass growing on the surface.” 

He conjectures from this that the eruptions would 
take place only in the south-west monsoon, or rainy 
season, at which time the south-west wind would blow 
the dust and ashes on the hills in the opposite direction, 
or north-east; such a conjecture is hardly admissible on 
the ground given, it being easier to account for the 
vegetation on the south-western slope, by its angle of 
descent being much smaller than that of the north¬ 
eastern slope. 

The sulphur on the top of the cone occurs in such 
quantity in the cracks and fissures, often lining them to 
the thickness of more than half an inch, that the cpies- 
tion naturally arises, whether the sulphur could not be 
worked with advantage. 

Although in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
crater, where the fissures are numerous, the ground 
seems to he completely penetrated with sulphur; this 
is not so evident in other parts, only a few feet lower, 
where the surface is unbroken. There are, however, 
some reasons which seem to promise that a search might 
be successful. In eruptive cones, like that of Barren 
Island, there is always a central tube, or passage, con¬ 
necting the vent in the crater with the heart of volcanic 
action in the interior. In this tube the sulphur, gene- 
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rally in combination with hydrogen,-rises in company 
with the' watery vapour, and is partly deposited in the 
fissures and interstices of the earth near the vent, the 
remainder escaping through the apertures. 

If in the present case we admit the sensible heat of 
the ground of the upper third of the cone to be 
principally due to the condensation of steam—-a process 
of winch we have abundant evidence in the stream of 
hot water rushing out from underneath the cold lava—it 
is not improbable that the whole of the upper part of 
the interior of the cone is intersected with spaces and 
fissures filled with steam and sulphurous vapour, these 
being sufficiently near the surface to permit the heat to 
penetrate. It is, therefore, not unlikely that at a mode¬ 
rate depth we should find sulphur saturating the vol¬ 
canic sand that covers the outside of the cone. 

I only speak of the outside, as we may conclude, 
from the evidence we have in the rocks of lava in the 
crater, and those bulging out on the side, that the struc¬ 
ture of the cone is supported by solid rock nearly to its 
summit, the ashes covering it only superficially. 

From what has been said above, the probability of 
sulphur being found near the surface, disposed in such a 
way as to allow of its being profitably exhausted, will 
depend on the following conditions : 

First, that the communication of the central canal, 
through which the vapours rise, with its outlets, be 
effected not through a few large, but through many and 
smaller passages distributed throughout the thickness of 
the upper part of the cone. 
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Secooit that some of these passages communicate 
lrith tile loose cover of ashes and stones which envelopes 
the rocky support of the cone. 

Although I have mentioned some facts which seem 
to indicate the existence of such fav.otu'able conditions, 
and which are. moreover strengthened ky an observation 
by Captain Campbell, who saw vapour issuing, and sul¬ 
phur being deposited near a rocky shoulder about two- 
thirds of the height, on the eastern descent of the cone, 
still their presence can only be ascertained satisfactorily 
by experimental digging. 

The Solfatara at Pozzuoli, near Naples, is a similar- 
instance of the production of sulphur. It is a crater in 
which exhalations of watery vapour, sulphurous acid, and 
hydrochloric acid take place, and where sulphur is also 
deposited. The sulphur is gained there by distilling it 
out of the sand of the crater, to a depth of ten metres, 
or thirty-two feet; it becomes too hot lower down—and 
returning the sand, which, after twenty-five or thirty, 
years, is again charged with sulphur. The permanency 
of the volcano of Barren Island, as a source of sulphur, 
would depend on the rapidity with which the sulphur 
would be replaced, after the sand had been once ex¬ 
hausted. The time required for this is not necessarily 
fixed to periods of twenty-five or thirty years. In Ice¬ 
land, at a similar spot, the sulphur is renewed every two 

If a preliminary experiment should make it appeal- 
advantageous to work the cone regularly, .the material 
about the apex, after being exhausted of the sulphur 
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might be effected, as in Sicily, by using a part of it as 
might be done at any place where bricks and fuel are 

It is impossible to predict certain and lasting suc¬ 
cess to an undertaking of this kind, all depending on 
the quantity of sulphur present, and the rapidity with 
which it will be replaced. 

The situation of Barren Island offers every facility 
for a preliminary trial. The near proximity of the An¬ 
damans insures a supply of convict labour, timber, 
bucks, and lime. All the wood and iron-work required 























refitting port for a squadron of ships of war, but he 
was highly satisfied with the newly-discovered harbour 
in the Andamans,” 

Additions were gradually made to the number of 
settlers from Calcutta, and the natives became for the 
time less troublesome; and Blair was led to express an 
opinion favoura ble to then' ultimate usefulness. This 
impression was unfortunately soon dispelled. Among 
the most useful members of the community were four 
fishermen fi-om Bengal, who plied their avocation very 
successfully about the reefs and inlets of the harbour, 
aid supplied the settlement with excellent fish. These 
men were missing one evening, and three days after¬ 
wards the bodies of two of them were found dreadfully 
mutilated, and bearing “ evident marks of inhuman bar¬ 
barity having been exercised in putting them to death,” 
by the savages. 

Blair, leaving his subordinate, Lieutenant Wales, in 
charge of Port Cornwallis, occupied himself with the 
survey of the east coast of the Andamans; and, 
on the 13th April, 1790, reported that a harbour on 
the north-east of the island, from which the name first 
given to it was North East Harbour, was “ deserving 
the attention of the Governor-General.” In Novem¬ 
ber of the same year, this new harbour was visited by 
Commodore Cornwallis, the Commodore-in-Chief of His 
Majesty’s ships in the East Indies, who formed a very 
favourable opinion of it, and directed Lieutenant Blair 
to make a particular survey of it. This was executed 
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(lore thus wrote to Ms brother, the Governor-General: 
“ I think North East Harbour vastly superior for afleet 
of men-of-war to Port Cornwallis; the latter, I consider, 
too confined and liable to accidents, as well as being more 
subject—from being surrounded with lush hills—to 
sudden and violent squalls. They are alike in respect 
to fresh water, the runs being occasioned by the rains, 
and in regard to defence. The island * is not near a 
gunshot from the farthest shore, which I tried liy throw¬ 
ing shot across when working out. And though the 
island is small, there is a great deal dry at the lowest 
tides—I should apprehend, full sufficient for batteries. »f 
He recommended the removal of the establishment from 
Chatham Island to this harbour, and offered to assist in 
the operation. 

The whole of the settlers continued busily employed 
in clearing and cultivating Chatham Island, the greater 
portion of which was, hy August, 1790, planted with 
vegetables and fruit trees, which served to supply His 
Majesty’s ships on three occasional visits, as well as the 
whole of the colonists. The higher parts of the islands 
were at the same time sown with grass. Provisions 
were imported as required from Prince of Wales Island 
or Calcutta. The timber cut down in the clearing was 
prepared, and applied to the use for which it was best 
adapted. A portion fit for shipbuilding, or for masts, was 
sent to Calcutta as specimens, part of the same being- 
used in the construction of a large boat, intended to bo 
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employed occasionally in carrying a despatch A wood 
of a deep red colour, which gave promise of furnishing a 
good dye, was collected in such a quantity as might serve 
to test its market price in China, and despatched to its 
destination. At the same time the buildings were progress¬ 
ing, and the whole of the settlers, numbering, in August, 
1790, one hundred and nineteen workingmen, warehoused. 
The number of store-houses was increased, and another 
building was constructed wliich served as a temporary 
hospital for invalids from the men-of-war. The settle¬ 
ment continued free from sickness, except that the old 
mpn began to miss some few articles of particular 
nourishment to which they had been accustomed, and 
without which they were unable to sustain the* hardships 
incidental to a new colony. These were speedily for- ■ 
warded back to Calcutta. The natives still continued 
to give trouble both from their direct and open ani¬ 
mosity, and from their treachery. An attack on the 
settlement, for which a number of the natives had col¬ 
lected, was anticipated by the capture of three of their 
large canoes, which they had left unguarded; and while 
H. M.’s ship Vestal was refreshing in the harbour, an 
occurrence took place which affords a striking example 
of .the duplicity of the native character. Sir K. 
Strachau, the captain of the Venial, had accompanied 
Dr. Blair in his visit to a portion of the harbour, at 
some distance from the settlement, when they were 
joined' by two young natives, who voluntarily accom¬ 
panied them back to Chatham Island. “Their youth 
and apparent innocence,’ says Blair, “prevented my 
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with the Europeans and the natives of India, 
generally healthy, with the exception of sores 
n injuries received while clearing the jungle, 
m the scorbutic habit which many of these 
1 already acquired from the privation of all 
diet, nroved verv difficult to cui 
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the island. He was also to compare the relative value 
of the positions—Prince of Wales’ Island and'Port 
Cornwallis; and “generally to inquire into all impor¬ 
tant points for the improvement of the island, and for 
rendering it productive and valuable to the East India 
Company.” In July, 1794, the Government of Bombay 
sent five European convicts to Port Cornwallis, hut the 
superintendent, considering the settlement not yet in a 
state to receive them, and being evidently disinclined to 
the idea of the transportation of Europeans to the Anda¬ 
mans, declined to receive them, and they were returned 
to Bombay. The Governor-General approved of this 
proceeding, and directed that no European should he so 
transported. On the 22nd of November, 1794, fifty 
more native convicts arrived at the settlement from 
Bengal; fifty deaths occurred during the rains of 1795. 

The minute of the Board, dated the 8tli February, 
1796. resolving on the abolition of the settlement at 
Port Cornwallis, is thus recorded: 

“ Considering'the great sickness and mortality of the 
settlement formed at the Andamans, which, it is feared, 
is likely to continue, and the great expense and embar- 

ing to it supplies at the present period, it appears to the 
Governor-General in council, both with a view to huma¬ 
nity and economy, prudent to withdraw it. He observes 
that if, at the termination of the present war, it should 
be thought expedient to carry on the plan with vigour, 
it could be renewed with very little disadvantage, no 
permanent or valuable buildings having yet been erected, 
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I-Ie seemed fully to appreciate the benefits of such in¬ 
struction as he was able to obtain; for without any one 
to explain to him the value of a good education, or to 
urge him to apply himself to the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge in his youth, he was the most regular attendant of 
the Sunday school, and was acknowledged as the best- 
behaved boy in it. He also frequently attended an 
evening school in one of the wynds, where he manifested 
the same application and diligence in the acquisition of 
such simple elements of knowledge as were taught him. 
Such was the daily routine of his life for about six 
years, when he attracted the attention of an enlightened 
and benevolent magistrate of that great commercial 
city, who inquired of him if he would like to go to sea, 
to which his reply was that he should like it above all 
things. He was then asked if he had no other name 
than David, and on his answer in the negative, he was 
further asked by whom that name had been given to him. 
The dame in the Sunday school, he said, had conferred 
it on him, with the observation which he had not forgot¬ 
ten—that it was a good scriptural name, the designation 
of a great and pious man, afed that, if he sought to imi¬ 
tate him in ail his worthy actions, there would he no 
fears of his future lot in life. The kind magistrate then 
gave the youthful David to understand that every man 
must have a second name, if not more, to distinguish 
him from the companions with whom he may he asso¬ 
ciated in life. You shall he named, therefore, after the 
ship to whioh I am about to apprentice you, and remem¬ 
ber you are henceforth and for ever David Barclay. 
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Little David thanked the gentleman heartily for the 
gift of a name, which he accepted with gratitude; and he 
was duly apprenticed, in proper legal form, in a ship 
sailing to Calcutta, for which distant port the poor 
Glasgow hoy embarked, probably with as bright visions of 
making his fortune, and returning to his native land a 
wealthy and honoured citizen, ns any who had ever 
sailed under more dignified or favourable auspices. 
The captain, honest Thomas Duncan, one of the com¬ 
manders of the well-known house of Finlay & Co., 
was requested to take him under his special charge, and 
look well after the boy, a commission which he willingly 
undertook, and, as long as David remained under his 
charge, faithfully executed. 

The career which the hoy entered upon with such 
promise bid fair to be one of unexampled prosperity. 
For a time all he undertook in his humble way was car¬ 
ried to a successful issue. But at last a sad calamity 
occurred to him. One dark and dismal night the ship 
was overtaken by a hurricane, and driven headlong 
against a great iceberg. By skilful and daring seaman¬ 
ship she was rescued from her perilous position; but 
while engaged in the discharge of his duties, which ab¬ 
sorbed all his attention, the poor sailor’s face was frost¬ 
bitten, and the effect it produced on him was so great 
that the good-looking young man became actually re¬ 

pulsive, even hideous in appearance. Although David 
was a man of firm and resolute mind, this calamity pro¬ 
duced such a change in his disposition that he lost all 
his former cheerfulness, and formed a resolution which 











impressed with the supreme importance of spiritual 
things. Still his mind was harassed by many doubts 
and fears to which his lonely and solitary position 
was calculated to give rise. He dreaded, above all, 
that, should he die suddenly, his servants would abandon 
him, without taking the trouble of bestowing on him the 
rites of Christian burial. He therefore determined, even 
while he was himself living, to take measures by which 
the safe bestowal of his body after death might he se¬ 
cured. He had a water-tight sepulchre constructed of 
stone, which could he closed by another larse stone, 
with a ring in the centre, shutting down upon it. He also 
sent orders to Calcutta for the manufacture of a strong 
two-inch polished mahogany coffin, provided with a 
handsome white satin lining, and pillows for his head and 
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best way they could, and covered them with the silken 
flag of the land he had throuahout Ins long and che¬ 
quered life so faithfully and devotedly served. One of 
his subordinates proceeded without delay to Calcutta, 
to announce his death to tive authorities, the news of 
which was received hy all with great regret., for not¬ 
withstanding the somewhat, morose features of his cha¬ 
racter and disposition, he had been universally respected. 
As he had met his death by an accident, ail inquest was 
held on his remains, and a verdict of accidental death 
returned. On the occasion of his funeral, the chaplain 
of the regiment then m garrison at the nearest station, 
came over to conduct the most solemn and awe-inspiring 
of all the rites of religion, that service with which the 
dead are committed to their last homo; and so pro¬ 
found was" the respect in which this worthy man was 
held, that the band of the regiment also was sent out 
to give more solemnity to the burial ceremony by ac¬ 
companying their progress to the grave witli the solemn 
strains of the Dead March in Saul. In obedience to 
his own previously expressed wishes, his servants, after 
carrying Ms body three times round the compound, let 
it down into the tomb that had been prepared for Mm, 
and among all the mourning group, it need hardly be 
said, there was not one who was ashamed to weep for 
the good man thus suddenly cut down. A parting 
volley was fired over Ms grave, the band played “ K.ule 
Britannia,” and all was over. A small and modest 
monument was afterwards raised over the place where 
all that is mortal of the venerable old sailor reposes ; 
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and there, in that solitary spot, where the murmur of 
that ocean oh which he may he said almost to have lived 
and died is constantly heard, David awaits the sound of 
the last trumpet. Who is there that will not join in the 
prayer with which I conclude this notice of so good a 

But we had other sources of amusement besides tell¬ 
ing stories either true or imaginary, and the remainder 
of the puE was most agreeably diversified by the music 
of our Arabian boatswain, who possessed a guitar, an in¬ 
strument of which he appeared to be perfect master. 
The airs he played were generally of a tender, melan¬ 
choly, and plaintive cast, and when he accompanied 
them with his voice, the effect in the midst of the still 
waters was extremely beautiful. In this way we whiled 
away the time until it was almost sunset, «when we 
reached the shore and landed, for the purpose of ex¬ 
amining the locality, and particularly the watering- 
place, which was said to be capable of providing a very 
large and constant supply of good fresh water. 

Immediately on landing, the first thing we noticed was 
a group of cocoa-nut trees, which were said to have been 
planted by Blair. The moment he saw them, our fili¬ 
buster, putting his rifle to his shoulder, fired, and by 
the shot detached a large branch from one of the trees, 
on which the welcome fruit appeared to grow in great 
abundance. The men were enjoying- their evening re¬ 
past on the nuts with great gusto, when Thompson, the 
Creole, who, according to his usual custom, had been 
straggling to a distance from his companions, who was 
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always ready to take alarm even at Ms own shadow, 
whose ever active imagination could transform trees into 
men, and whom nothing could cure of his perverse hahit 
of exaggeration, came rushing among us us fast as his 
legs could carry him, saying that among some trees, in 
the direction of which he pointed his trembling hand, lie 
had seen a great number of lurking savages—how many 
he could not say exactly—but three hundred at least, 
and very probably a great many more ; for such syste¬ 
matic exaggerators always assume a certain candour of 
manner, and would have you believe that they are 
rather moderate than otherwise in their rash estima¬ 
tions. Still, whatever reason we might have to doubt 
the word of such a fellow, it was necessary to he pre¬ 
pared for all contingencies; so, addressing the men, I 
said, “Now, my lads, gird up your loins, load your pieces,. 
ram your charges well home, and carry your guns full 
cook. Williams, go on board the cutter, and ask Cap¬ 
tain Baker, with my compliments, to send me Mr. Bales 
and some of the Pluto’s crew remaining on hoard for 
I thought it best to he prepared, in case the fellow’s 
statement should prove true. If it came to a hand-to- 
hand fight, we could not take too many precautions to 
avoid a reverse, a thing which, considering the paucity 
of our numbers, was quite within the hounds of possi¬ 
bility. “Now, then, hoys,” I continued, “follow old 
Hawk-eye, and mind the advice I gave you before— 
don’t fire at the heads of the savages—level low—and 
take care that every one of you covers his man. Then 
clap on your bayonets, and close with them sharp.” 
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Encouraged by these few rough and ready words, 
always the best when there is any prospect of real fight¬ 
ing, my lads started off, with a shout of exultation, at a 
quick pace, proceeding m the direction of the jungle 
where the savages were said to be concealed. And true 
enough, after we had advanced about a hundred yards 
or so in an open part of the jungle, we came upon what 
appeared to us, in the gradually increasing dusk of the 
evening, to be a pretty considerable body of natives. 
“Hurrah ! ” I shouted; “a cheer for the Queen, ancl in at 
them, lads!” With a wild shout of defiance we made a 
rush into the very centre of a native village, which we 
had not observed concealed among the trees, from which 
in the obscurity it was difficult to distinguish the small 
leaf-covered Andaman huts. But our excitement was 
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Coolie bullet, as the approaching party made their way 
into the village. Fortunately, I was aware of one cir¬ 
cumstance which, in the midst of all my fears, was cal- 
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broadly as himself. With that thoughtlessness which 
distinguished him, nothing would then satisfy him, but, 
carrying out the illustration, to have a last blazing scene 
of triumph—and so he set fire to the old trunk, the last 
remnant, doubtless, of some veteran of the forest. 
Being rotten to the core, and as inflammable as tinder, 
it immediately blazed up, and for about half an hour 
kept up a bonfire which illumined the forest for some 
distance round, and enabled us to ascertain, beyond any 
doubt, that there were no enemies whom we had any 
reason to fear within some distance of us. Besides, the 
effect of the blaze was really very grand and beautiful. 
As the night was now pitch-dark, it lighted up the 
gloomy recesses of the forest, and revealed to us holes 
and corners that by daylight had been completely invisi¬ 
ble to the naked eye. 

The gunner now came up with the guard and plenty 
of lanterns, in order that we might not miss our way in 
returning to the beach, and might be able, in the dark¬ 
ness, to see where the boats had been left, and get on 
board of them. We immediately embarked, and, pulling 
out for the ship, were very glad when we once more put 
foot upon her deck. We were all completely done up 
with fatigue, and being as hungTy as a pack of famished 
tigers, were soon engaged in restoring the exhausted 
vigour of the inner man, after which we yielded ourselves 
up to the sweet delight of Nature’s best restorer—balmy 
sleep. So complete indeed was our exhaustion, that we 
no sooner retired to our berths, than we were all instan¬ 
taneously in the land of dreams ; and no one, I believe, 
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heard the reverberations of the evening gun, as, in the 
dead stillness of night, it resounded with more than ordi¬ 
nary effect. 

The next morning we held a council, to consider the 
result of the explorations we had made; and after having 
discussed the capabilities of various localities that 
seemed more or less fitted for the establishment of a 
convict settlement, we decided to abide by our former 
conclusion, that this—Old Harbour—was the place we 
should recommend to Government. But as we were 
still desirous to examine other localities m the Anda¬ 
man Islands, with a view of collecting facts, and making 
ourselves better acquainted with the character and race 
of the natives, whose origin was still an enigma to us, 
we were resolved to continue our researches a little 
longer, with the hope of rendering them more complete; 
and we were fortunately able to acquire a considerably 
larger amount of knowledge than we yet possessed, both 
with regard to the zoology ^nd botany of the islands, and 
the maimers and customs of their inhabitants, an account 
of which will he found in one of the following chapters. 

Having so far, then, completed our work satisfactorily, 
we steamed out of the harbour, and directed our course 
to the southward. Our object was to land at Butland 
Island, the hold rocky coasts of which we wished to exa¬ 
mine, as well as the interior, on the highest eminence of 
which there appeared to be a locality admirably fitted 
for being used as grazing downs for sheep. The island, 
on approaching, presents a very striking appearance; 
but there is scarcely any place at which a landing can 
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be easily effected, for, except in the small bay on the 
coast, there is no appearance of a shore or sandy beach, 
nothing but bold rooks resisting the fury of the waves 
ever dashing in foam against the firm barrier they present. 
On examining the shores of this limited bay, wo disco¬ 
vered several fragments of ships that had at some pre¬ 
vious period been driven ashore on those coasts, and 
the fate of whose crews was now to ns mere matter of 
conjecture—a mystery which we should probably never 
be able to solve, for none of the fragments presented 
any appearance by which it was possible to ascertain to 
what ship they had once belonged. Sad mementoes 
these of the dangers to which those who go down to the 
sea in ships are constantly exposed in the performance 
of their hazardous and perilous duties! 

It is well known that the storms in the Indian Ocean 
are often extremely violent, doing a great deal of damage 
both by sea and land. We saw a striking instance of 
their effects on this very island, at the southern end of 
which the largest trees lay scattered for some distance 
along the ground ; even the most gigantic having been 
uprooted and thrown down by the resistless fury of the 
hurricane. These signs of devastation extended for 
several hundred yards inland. Having sailed about for 
some time without noticing anything interesting enough 
specially to attract our observation, or perceiving any 
of the natives, we made our way, towards evening, for 
Macpherson s Strait, a secure and well-protected haven, 
where we anchored for the night. 

The next morning, being the great festival of Christ- 




special treat, a resolution on our part to which they, of 
course, very readily responded. As we were anxious, 
when giving a treat, to provide something on a re¬ 
spectable, if not magnificent scale, we subscribed a purse 
of five hundred rupees for prizes for the best rifle shots. 
Jumping in sacks and boat-racing were also encouraged 
in a similar way ; and, as a matter of necessity, in the 
exclusively English sense of that word, the whole affair 
was to be wound up with a jolly good dinner, the prime 
constituents of which should be —cela va sans dire —roast 
beef and plum-pudding, not forgetting a good ration of 
brandy to prut life and mettle into their amusements. 
Their expectations of a long day’s pleasurewerevery vivid, 
and were' no doubt so much the more lively, seeing it 
was the first day’s reprieve from active labour they had 
been allowed since we sailed from Calcutta. The pool- 
fellows. indeed, liad altosether had a very laborious 
time of it, for in consequence of the extreme stringency 
of Lord Canning’s order, they had been constantly kept 
at hard work, and some of them were beginning to mur¬ 
mur the old schoolboy proverb, that “ all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull hoy.” I think I am not wrong in 
saying that the reality, although their amusementswere for 
a time interrupted, fully came up to them expectations. 
They were all up by cockcrow, and appeared on deck 
gaily dressed in their very best, and looking, as men-of- 
war’s-men always do, the very pictures of cleanliness. 

They had all been piped to breakfast about a quarter of 
an hour, when one of them, happening to give a glance 
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he had accomplished, received him with all honour on 
his return, giving him a mighty cheer of congratulation 
for the bold exploit by which he had distinguished him¬ 
self. Goodwin, the coxswain, patted him patronizingly 
on the back, saying, as ho gave the slight Hindoo 
rather too many of his kindly but not very gentle 
taps, “Jemmy, dear, you have a bluuk face, but a 
brave heart!’’ 

As we had no wish, except in the most extreme eases, 
to come to deadly quarrel with the natives, I was 
always anxious that there should be as little firing as 
possible. In this case wa had not found it necessary, 
though the affair looked threatening at first, to have re¬ 
course to our death-bearing weapons; but unfortunately 
one shot was fired in the direction of the natives—wan¬ 
tonly, as it appeared to me ; and from the quantity of 
blood we afterwards saw on the ground, it must have 
caused serious injury to some poor wretch. Meanwhile, 
the canoe was secured, and, under the charge of Mr. 
Cotgrove, brought hack with a flowing sheet to the ship. 

Although our Christmas festivities had been for a 
time interrupted by this occurrence, the men were by 
no means disposed to renounce them. So we had no 
sooner returned to the Pluto than preparations were made 
to resume our amusements, and everything being made 
ready for the games first of all, they were vigorously con¬ 
tested, and went off with as much success as we could 
possibly desire. There was a keen and eager rivalry 
among the men to distinguish themselves in the various 
feats of strength and agility to which sailors are 
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progress from the forests on the shore, although we were 
never aware of their vicinity, soon began to show their 
dark visages, their coal-black eyes gleaming with satis¬ 
faction at the mishap which had befallen us. They had 
soon collected in considerable numbers, but offered us 
no molestation, as we proceeded to take, the necessary 
measures for lightening the ship, and gottimr her off the 
reef, which they watched with eager curiosity, making 
all sorts of comments to each other on our proceedings. 
They were evidently in a state of great glee, prohahly, 
if the worst reports are true, contemplating the possi¬ 
bility of enjoying a feast on our remains if the vessel 
should go to pieces! We were in skilful hands, however, 
and although our position at first wore a rather despond¬ 
ing appearance, by .the continued exertions of the crew, 
the good ship was at length delivered from her immove¬ 
able position, and, as soon as she could float, freely, was 
taken out to a safer distance from the shore, and pro¬ 
ceeded on her voyage. If our officers had not been 
men possessed of good practical seamanship, wo might not 
have got over this difficulty either so easily or so speedily 
as we did. We reached the destination for which we 
were bound without any further hindrance, and in the 
course of the morning entered I'ort Campbell. This 
locality presented a more animated appearance than any 
other place in the Andamans we had yet touched at. 
As we steamed round the magnificent harbour, we saw 
on every hand signs that we were in one of the head¬ 
quarters of the natives. Tile shores were lined with 
numerous villages, if these collections of primitive-looking 
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huts, in which the natives house themselves, can be so 
called. In all directions canoes were drawn up on the 
beach, or paddling along the coast. As soon as the in¬ 
habitants observed our approach, they emerged from their 
confined huts, and lined the shore, men. women, and 
children, in considerably greater numbers than we had 
yet had any opportunity of seeing. Here we had another 
example of that inconsiderate exagsreration m which 
sailors are so prone to indulge, a fault of which, apparent¬ 
ly, nothing can cure them. They would insist among 
themselves that the number of huts, and of the savages 
to whom they belonged, was much more numerous than 
they actually were. For instance, if a village was com¬ 
posed of thirty huts, they would insist there were at 
least three hundred. Hence, when we had only their 
statement of any circumstance in which number was an 
element, we always found it necessary to make a consi¬ 
derable deduction from their estimation, and might 
generally no so far as to divide hy ten any number they 
explicitly stated. 

We made a complete circuit of the harbour, followed 
as we proceeded by the watchful and curious eyes of the 
natives, whose astonishment at the ease with which we 
managed our large vessel, and turned her in any direc¬ 
tion we chose, was unbounded. The afternoon was now 
considerably advanced, and, as we intended to land, it 
was fully time to do so, if we did not wish to be caught 
by the darkness of night. We accordingly came to 
anchor a little before sunset, and landed at a place not 
far from the mouth of the harbour. It was a singularly 
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lovely afternoon, and when we lnul clambered up Colo¬ 
nel Symes’ romantic rocks, wo looked round upon a 
scene of the greatest huauty and animation—the waters 
of the magnificent hay roilecting the rays of the declin¬ 
ing sun, ami the natives scattered along the beach, some 
following us at a respectful distanco, others continu¬ 
ing to watch the steamer, which was an object on 
which they were never tired of gazing, and so much the 
more wonderful because utterly incomprehensible. We 
sat down to rest ourselves on tiro summit of the rocks 
before mentioned and oor Arab boatman, who had ac¬ 
companied us with his never-failing guitar, favoured us 
with some of his original music, singing particularly 
a few of his wild native ditties, the plaintive melody of 
which produced a kind of pleasing melancholy in the 
mind of the listener. Wc felt, in our novel position, in 
such a state of exquisite happiness, that we remained in 
the enjoyment of this dolor, far nicutr until it gradually 
became dusk, and we were afraid the darkness would 
gain upon us. So we returned without any further 
loss of time to the boats, and rowed out to the .Pluto. 

We weighed anchor at daybreak, and steamed away 
towards the Middle Strait. On reaching it, we anchored 
off its mouth, and breakfasted. The tide was low, and 
we waited until it rose sufficiently to take us over 
the bar at the entrance of the strait separating the 
Middle from the South Andaman. As soon as we had 
sufficient water, we entered and proceeded through it. 
The strait was, in the greater part of its extent, bounded 
by very deep patches of stunted mangrove, this growth 
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of that plant being evidently checked by the unusual 
quantity of fresh water that falls into the strait during 
the rains. Its effect cannot but be exceedingly pre¬ 
judicial in a sanitary point of view, as all the land lying 
in a north-easterly direction must be rendered exceed¬ 
ingly unhealthy. It would be quite possible, however, 
to reclaim it; and, if properly cultivated, it might form 
a rich soil for the growth of rice. 

On leaving the Middle Strait, we again proceeded in 
a northern direction, until we reached Interview Island, 
where we had the happiness of finding the brigs, which, 
as had been announced to us, were to await our arrival 
there with a supply of coal. They also brought out a 
quantity of fresh provisions; but what we valued above 
all were the letters we received from home, for which 
we were all anxious, after so long a separation from 
friends and acquaintances in whom we were deeply in¬ 
terested. We had almost forgotten it was the nineteenth 
century, and had led such Cook and Vancouver lives in 
this uncultivated region, that we were now nearly oblivious 
of the civilised world we had left behind us. The news¬ 
papers looked to us as the Times would have appeared 
to Kip Van Winkle. And what events'had been taking 
place in the world since we left, but particularly on the 
continent of India, in which we were all specially inter¬ 
ested ! Havelock, the gentle and Christian soldier, at a 
moment when the world was beginning to pour its 
honours down at Iris feet, had resigned his glorious life 
at the Alum Bagh. Lucknow had been relieved by the 
unwearying valour and perseverance of our inimitable 
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troops. The 34tU Regiment of Native Infantry had 
mutinied at Dacca and Chittagong, and the deluded 
wretches laid met, a fate which, althmurh we could not 
hut regret the necessity that rendered such decided pro¬ 
ceedings necessary, they all richly merited. They had 
hoon killed to a man. This, us may 1m supposed, 
was exciting news to us. Some wore so shocked that 
they could scarcely huliovo such wholesale slaughter 
could have, been permitted on the earth, however atro¬ 
cious might have been the deeds that rendered such pun¬ 
ishment or vengeance necessary. All business was sus¬ 
pended for a time by the excitement into which we 
were thrown; and we formed into little groups, to 
compare notes, and converse about the several items of 
news our letters contained. 

The heat was now so great that it produced con¬ 
siderable effect on all of us, making us very idle 
and listless. However, wo bad no longer anything 
of importance to do. for. after the decision we had 
come to respecting Old Harbour, the main object 
of our expedition was accomplished. So we had 
more time to devote to national, political, or domestic 
affairs; and in’ devouring our letters, and discussing 
public events, we were not sacrificing time which should 
have been devoted to the public service, but only reliev¬ 
ing our owntedium. after the active and often disagreeable 
operal ions in which we had been so long engaged. Vde 
were now living in a sort of dream-land. Our existence, 
in fact, was a sort of midsummer night’s dream without 
Titania. There was no one more given up to this aim- 
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viving, doubtless owing to tlic fruit tlmt the island is 
abundantly watered. It contains such abounding 
•sources of that primal necessary, that ships may there 
at any time replenish their gradually diminishing store. 
A.11 round the. coast, was the usual belt of mangrove, 
except at the southern end, where it entirely disappears, 
the land being there of greater elevatinn, and its gene¬ 
ral aspect consequently much more salubrious. In all 
other respects it hears a stromr resemblance to the 
remaining islands on the western shore, its elevation 
being nowhere very considerable, and the land bearing 
evident marks of its exposure to the violence of the 
elements, to which, in the south-west monsoons, it 
is subjected, and from which the favourably situated 
harbour already alluded to is, by the interposition of 
the island, fortunately protected. 

Should these islands ever he colonized to any extent, 
Interview Island may hereafter become, by the labour 
of its colonists, a valuable settlement. The soil, if culti¬ 
vated, might doubtless be rendered, in many parts, very 
productive. From its free exposure to the sea in the 
greater part of its extent, the atmosphere is more than 
usually salubrious, and the perseverinsr agricultural 
settler would not be so much exposed to those, mephitic 
exhalations which quickly render a man incapable of all 
exertion, but, preserving his vigour of constitution un¬ 
impaired, would be able to devote himself unceasingly 
to those toils by which barren places are soon made to 
glow with the golden fruits of harvest. In all, then, 
that regards the health of the settlers, a most important 
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distinguished himself so favourably on a former occa¬ 
sion, had his hand transfixed by an arrow, and pinned 
to the side of the boat in such a manner that he was un¬ 
able to move it. By this time, although three of us had 
sustained severe wounds, there had been no fatal injury 
on our side; while on that of the savages three lives at 
least had been lost—one having been seen after our dis¬ 
charge to fall lifeless into the sea, and two others sinking 
dead in the canoes. These fatal results of our fire had 
evidently alarmed the natives, and they no longer dis¬ 
played that bold, boasting, and defiant manner with 
which they had at first received us. There was now 
more than usual agitation in their canoes, which they were 
all at once seen, as if by some preconcerted agreement, to 
abandon, and jumping into the sea, though they were still 
a considerable distance from land, swim towards the shore. 
The instant I saw that all opposition to onr advance 
had ceased, I directed, by a wave of my hand, the crow 
of my boat to cease firing; and, notwithstanding the ex¬ 
asperation of the men at what they considered the 
cowardly and unnecessary attack made upon them by 
the Andamanese, the order was obeyed without the 
slightest hesitation. 

It was at this moment that, to our inexpressible 
amazement, we were exposed to a new and more for¬ 
midable danger, altogether unexpected, and against 
which we could make no defence. While we were con¬ 
gratulating ourselves that resistance on the part of the 
natives had ceased, a withering volley of firearms was dis¬ 
charged into our host, inflicting serious injury on several 
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o{ our party. We were at first thrown into such a state 
of stupor hy an event so unlookcd for, that we were un¬ 
able to imagine whence the alarming discharge had come; 
but recovering ourselves in a moment, we looked round, 
and saw that it had proceeded from the boat under Mr. 
Cotgrove, which was following as our support. As we 
afterwards learned from himself, he had fired at long 
range at a canoe full of savages, which he had observed 
between lumsell and ns, but by some miscalculation 
or misarrangemeut, bis shot had passed over the object. 
at which it was aimed, and fallen direct into our boat, 
where it inflicted the injuries on hr. Playfair, Lieu¬ 
tenant Hoathcote. and others, already alluded to. for 
which Mr. Cotgrove was afterwards punished at Calcutta 
by Commodore Campbell. 

Thus ended the fight of Long Ecef Island, an inci¬ 
dent which, though it ended to our advantage, I most 
deeply and unfeigncdly regretted, as, after wo had 
reached the last day of our expedition without coming 
into serious contact with the natives, I lmd hoped to be 
able to leave the islands without being under the 
necessity of reporting any such contretemps. The wounds 
of Lieutenant Heathcote and the sailor Johnstone, 
caused by Mr. Cotgrove’s unlucky escapade, proved 
very severe, but after suffering much pain and uneasi¬ 
ness from them, they ultimately recovered. My poor 
Jemidar, also, was an object of great anxiety to me, for 
his wound was of such a nature that 1 feared the 
possibility of its ending in look-jaw. For twenty-two 
days he remained in a very precarious condition, but by 
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indeed, as a fact, the. truth of which will he generally 
acknowledged, that no men are more carefully tended 
during illness, or when suffering from wounds, than 
soldiers and sailors, for whose care the most ample pro¬ 
vision is made, and that not only to tend them when 
actually attached by disease, but oven to guard them 
against its approach. It has often been noted that, while 
cholera or some other fatal malady has been raging in a 
town, the garrison lias been preserved entirely free from 
its approach; or if a solitary instance or two unfortu¬ 
nately occurred, the remedy was so immediately at hand 
that the disease urns arrested before it had time to spread 
and cut down its tens and hundreds. So it was with 
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lest the captive, and at once to inform me if any one at¬ 
tempted to disregard that injunction. I have every 
reason to believe that my directions were strictly at¬ 
tended to, for I neither heard nor saw any more attempts 
to play the same or similar thoughtless tricks upon him. 
Humanity was a feeling I was ever anxious to encourage, 
and both by precept and example I endeavoured to 
manifest to the crew the estimation in which I held it as 
one of the cardinal virtues of a truly good and brave 
man. He who is oppressive to the helpless has always 
more or less of a coward’s nature in him. 

My observation was drawn almost immediately after¬ 
wards to a strange circumstance, which I noticed with a 
good deal of interest and amusement. Our clog Nep¬ 
tune, a large and stately animal of the canine tribe, as 
soon as he knew thei% was a stranger on board, insti¬ 
gated by some such feeling of curiosity as that which 
in similar circumstances animates his betters, came 
marching deliberately along the deck until he reached 
the place where Jack, to adopt the name given him by 
the sailors, was standing, the observed of all the more 
curious amongst our crew. From the expression of 
astonishment which Ms face exhibited the moment his 
eyes fell on the noble animal, it was evident that he 
could never have seen anything larger in the shape of a 
quadruped than Mr. Blythe’s Sus Andamanenm. The 
savage, with the true instinct of his unsophisticated na¬ 
ture, at once concluded, from the manner in which Nep¬ 
tune was caressed by all, and from the sensible way in 
which he received these manifestations of good-will, that 
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he must be the friend and companion of man. Accord¬ 
ingly, as he also inferred that he, too, ought to manifest 
his good feelmar to the dog, he dul so by throwing 
his arms round his neck, clasping him in a friendly em¬ 
brace, and lying down with him on the deck. Neptune 
received these unusual attentions apparently with great 
satisfaction, and a league of amity must have been 
agreed to immediately by the two, for ever afterwards 
they were inseparable companions. At night, it was 
considered necessary, as a measure of precaution, to put 
an iron ring round Jack’s leg, so as to render any at¬ 
tempt at escape,by swimming ashore during the darkness, 
impossible; for we were anxious to convey him with us 
to Calcutta, as the only specimen of a native Andaman 
who had, at least in recent times, been seen in a civilized 
city. The last thing we did, befSre retiring to our ham¬ 
mocks for the niglit, was to give him a supper of grilled 
pork, which he enjoyed with all the gusto of an epicure. 
Every one then turned in for a night’s rest, except the 
solitary watch who paced the deck for our protection. 

Thus ended with us the eventful year of 1857. On 
the first day of the new year we sailed towards the 
entrance of one of the harbours, where Blair, generally 
so careful and accurate in all his observations, hail 
marked nine fathoms. As we had perfect confidence in 
his recorded statement, we steamed right on, unappre¬ 
hensive of any danger. But it was not long before we 
were made aware, by sad experience, that in this case at 
least our confidence had been misplaced, for before five 
minutes had elapsed the vessel received a shock which 
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and it was almost completely surrounded with coral 
reefs, except where, here and there, fine sandy beaches 
occasionally intervened. Towards the south-western ex¬ 
tremity we discovered a spacious harbour, presenting in 
its conformation something of the appearance of a horse¬ 
shoe. On sounding it in several directions, we found 
that the water was very deep ; in some places nearly 
three quarters of a mile. We spent two days in explor¬ 
ing its shores. It is rather more than half a mile 

skirted by coral banks and rocks, but in the rest of its 
extent it affords good anchorage ground even for ships 
of a large draught. There is a great ridge which goes 
completely round it, rising to an elevation of about one 
hundred and twenty feet. We observed the same de¬ 
scription of jungle and underwood as that of which 
there is such abundance on Chatham Island; but there 
is not nearly the same quantity, and consequently it is 
much less dense and tangled. The ridges also con¬ 
tained small plateaux of level ground, with good drain¬ 
age, and sufficient in extent to form a very large settle¬ 
ment. with an abundance of clay and coral for building 
purposes. The soil also, to tile best of our judgment, 
appeared to be very rich, and if subjected to cultivation 
Would, in all probability, soon reward the industry of 
the agricultural settler by the production of abundant 
harvests of grain. 

In one very important respect, however, it presented 
a very great deficiency—namely, in the want of a good 
supply of water. We examined in every direction for 
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on which it is scarcely possible there can be two 
opinions. 

In the course of our peregrinations among the smaller 
islands, we determined to direct onr course towards 
a largo cluster on the eastern coast, known as the An¬ 
daman Archipelago. The land of which they consisted 
was in many places bold, diversified by high undulating 
hills, and more of those, belts of mangrove than any 
part of the islands yet visited by us. Wo passed round 
two sides of Long Island to the bay lying between it 
and the shore of the Great Andaman, but as no indica¬ 
tion of running streams were seen, as the island itself 
was low, and as tl^e opposite shore was skirted with a 
thick belt of mangrove, we did not consider it worth 
while to waste any time in landing to explore a place so 
obviously unsuitable. The remaining islands of the 
archipelago we did not look at; most of them were low, 
the absence of safe ports or harbours was evident, and 
tbe navigation among them too dangerous and intricate 
to permit of their being occupied as a penal settlement, 
according to the instructions by which we were to be 
guided ill the selection of a suitable place. Even bad 
some of the larger islands of the archipelago proved eli¬ 
gible ill themselves, they would not have allowed of 
sufficient subsequent extension to permit of tlieir occupa¬ 
tion on an extended scale, with reference to the amount 
of culturable land near the settlement. 

Boss Island, situated at the entrance of Old Harbour, 
was also visited. It is about three quarters of a mile 
long, and about half a mile broad at its widest part. On 
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usually well supplied with water; and a circumstance of 
importance, when regarded as a locality for the recep¬ 
tion of the more restless and troublesome class of con¬ 
victs. it is sufficiently separated from all other land 
to render any successful attempt at escape an utter 
impossibility. In some parts the soil appears to be of a 
fertile character, and, if cultivated, would no doubt pro¬ 
duce fair crops, but the extent of such land is scarcely 
sufficient to maintain a settlement. Its situation and 
general appearance would incline one to believe that it 
would he more than usually healthy if a colony were esta¬ 
blished on its coast. During the north-east monsoon it 
is easily accessible, but I am inclined to think that, dur¬ 
ing the south-west monsoon, approach to ■ it would be 
somewhat more difficult. A lauding, however, could 
always be effected, with a little cure, at its north-cast 
corner. As it is only about twenty-four miles distant 
from Old Harbour, it could bo readily superintended 
from any settlement established there, and, if necessary, 
it could be supplied with provisions from that place at 
all times of the year. 

Although we were in tlieir neighbourhood, we did not 
consider it either necessary or advisable to visit the 
Labyrinth Islands. Being closely surrounded by reefs, 
they are at all times difficult of access, 1 e p o tly 
would be altogether unfitted for the establishment of a 
settlement of any kind. They lie very close to each 
other, are flat in appearance, and are probably not abun¬ 
dantly supplied with water. They arc covered, how¬ 
ever, with a dense, lofty, and luxuriant vegetation. As, 
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regarded by all who had an opportunity of seeing him 
as an object of great interest, such as the contrast be¬ 

tween the extreme barbarism of savage life and the 
hip-best State of civilized existence must ever excite. 

Among the few previous accounts wo have of any Anda¬ 

mans who have been captured alive, is one published in 
the Penang Gazette, in the year 1819. For the 
following record of those individuals I am indebted to 

Captain Anderson, of the Bengal Army, who, as well 

as Mr. Anderson of the late Penang Civil Service, in 

whose employment the youngest of the savages died, 

communicated to me some of the following interesting 
particulars concerning them. 

It appears that, about the date mentioned, a Chi¬ 
nese junk, manned partly hy Chinese and partly by 
Burmese, proceeded to the coasts of the Andaman 
Islands, in order to collect beche de mer; and while 
they were lying about two miles from the shore, where 
the crew were engaged in that operation, they observed 
eight or ten savages approaching the junk, not in a 
canoe, but hy the more simple and primitive method of 
wading through the water. It was at first uncertain 
whether they were coming with a friendly intent or the 
reverse, but as the character attributed to them was well 
known, their proceedings were closely watched. It was 
not long before all doubt on this point was removed, for 
as soon as they came within a short distance of the vessel, 
several flights of arrows were discharged at it in succes¬ 
sion, and not without effect, as no fewer than four 
of the Chinese were wounded by their barbed points, 
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which, as in the case of our own people, caused consider¬ 
able pain before they could be extracted. The Burmese 
immediately gave chase in their boats, and the Anda¬ 
mans, having no desire to come to a hand-to-hand en¬ 
counter. immediately set off to the shore with as great 
speed as they could keep up in then' progress through 
the water. Their flight was so rapid that it was not 
without considerable difficulty the boats were able to 
come up with them, and, after the show of some resist¬ 
ance on the part of the savages, they succeeded in taking 
two of them prisoners, and carried them off in triumph to 
Penang. During the chase, it was observed that they 
occasionally came to deep water, in which they dived, 
disappearing for some time from the view of their pur¬ 
suers, and baffling them in their attempts to overtake 
them by again appealing at a considerable distance from 
the place where they had disappeared, and in a direc¬ 
tion in which the crew of the pursuing boat were not 
looking for them, thus for a time completely baffling 
them, and, with the slipperiness of eels, escaping from 
all attempts made by the Burmese to get them safely in 
their grasp. 

Several of the arrows discharged by the aggressive 
Andamans were picked up by the Chinese left in the 
boat. On examination they were found to be made of 
rattan, a piece of hardened wood serving for a point, 
and a nail or fish-bone being fastened to the end in such 
a manner as to render the process of extraction, when 
they had onee entered the body, extremely difficult, re¬ 
quiring the exertion of great force, and causing the in- 
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fliction of much pain. Like our friend Jack and the 
natives of the island generally, these savages were dimi¬ 
nutive m stature, and apparently well formed, though 
their limbs were uncommonly small. One of them was 
not more than four feet and six inches in height, the 
other might probably he about one inch more. The 
weight of the two was as nearly as could be the same— 
about seventy-six pounds. One distinguishing feature 
about them was tire unusual prominence of their 
paunches, which was the move remarkable from their 
diminutive stature, and gave them rather a strange 
appearance. They seemed to bo both in very good con¬ 
dition, free from disease, and in the enjoyment of vigor¬ 
ous health. One of them was an elderly man, with a 
face the features of which were so distorted, and with 
eyes glaring so fiercely, that his aspect had always some¬ 
thing extremely unprepossessing, repulsive, and ferocious 
in it. This man was afterwards taken to Calcutta, but 
on the voyage was seized with cholera, and died before 
reaching that city. The other was a mere boy—at the 
most, not more than seventeen years of age. His aspect 
presented none of that ferocity by which his companion 

being good, and in some measure attractive. Both he 
and the elder man appeared dull and heavy, which 
might arise from the reflections caused by the state of 
captivity in which they found themselves, and their 
removal from their usual haunts and home. They were 
almost always remarkably taciturn, scarcely over 
opening their mouths: and it was only at occasional 
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interest in all lie saw—in the yossel, the crew, and the 
family of children on hoard. He even displayed con¬ 
siderable aptitude in receiving instruction. , He suc¬ 
ceeded in learning the Hindoo and Malayan languages, 
in both of which ho could make himself understood, and 
comprehend what was said to him. Unfortunately he 
was exposed to bad example. He was unavoidably 
much in the society of sailors, and persons of the same 
class, who were accustomed to treat him to drink, for 
which he gradually acquired 'such a liking that it be¬ 
came necessary to him, and he would sacrifice anything 
to obtain it. He became a confirmed drunkard, and 
that train of ills which follows habitual intoxication was 
soon experienced in their horror by the young Andaman, 
who at last died from the effects of delirium tremens. 

The skins of these men, like that of our own Anda¬ 
man Jack, were of a deep jet hlack line, exceedingly 
shining and lustrous in appearance, but deeply scarred. 
Their appetites, for men of such scanty proportions, 
were truly voracious, and it was impossible to imagine 
how they disposed of all they devoured. They were 
exceedingly fond of fowls, the hardest bones of which 
they would crunch with great satisfaction, pounding 
them with %ir sharp teeth, white as ivory, with the 
greatest ease imaginable. Their agility, like that of all 
savages, was remarkable ; and in the quickness of their 
movements, and the tenacity of their grasp, they resem¬ 
bled so many monkeys. Their captors often took great 
'pleasure in observing the feats which they seemed to 
take so much delight m performing. Their manner of 
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lating hi m—for it is written in the book of Destiny, that 
man must constantly advance or perish. 

The first land we saw, on our return, was that known 
as the Sand Heads, which presented a scene of consider¬ 
able activity and animation, several of the Bengalee 
fishing boats being out at sea, the crews of which were 
plying their occupation busily, and enlivening it with 
their native songs. Then- appearance excited Jack very 
much, and he was anxious to hail them ; but when he 
endeavoured to draw their attention to himself, he could 
not succeed in his attempt to attract their observation. 
We reached Kedgeree at dusk, and I immediately tele¬ 
graphed to the Secretary of Government, for the in¬ 
formation of the Governor-General, to the following 
effect:—“ Expedition returned—object successful—re- 

Lord Canning, as I was afterwards informed, was at 
dinner when it was brought to him, and, on perusing it, 
had a hearty laugh at the laconic brevity of the expres¬ 
sions in which it was conveyed. 

The next morning we landed, and I delivered my 
credentials at once to the Secretary of Government, and 
the same evening the several members of the expedi¬ 
tion were invited to dine with his Excellency the Go¬ 
vernor-General. Both Lord and Lady Canning re¬ 
ceived us with marked kindness, and, in the course of 
conversation, manifested the greatest interest in the 
object of-the expedition, congratulated us on the success 
with which we had brought it to a termination, and ex¬ 
pressed much pleasure that we had been so fortunate as 
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every day and every hour, until the whole neighbour¬ 
hood was in a state of excitement. 

The importunity of the people who crowded every 
morning about my residence was so intolerable, and, 
instead of diminishing, it kept on increasing at such a 
rate, that I would gladly have given anything.to get 
quit of the constant annoyance and trouble they caused 
me. At last a plan was devised, which, if it did not 
entirely remove the evil, I hoped would tend in some 
measure to reduce it. I happened, at this time, to have 
a visitor staying in my house, a friend of long standing, 
with whom I concocted a plot, which I earnestly prayed 
might be the means of delivering me from the constant 
trouble and noise to which I was exposed from the daily 
assemblage of so many curious people, who would remain 
for hours staring at my windows with as much perti¬ 
nacity as if they had been nailed to the spot. This gen¬ 
tleman possessed certain amusing talents, was fond of 
mystifying his friends, and I bad no doubt could soon 
mystify and disperse the multitude assembled before 
my house. He happened to be ail admirable ventri¬ 
loquist ; bis powers of vocal mimicry were unrivalled; 
and he could make his words appear to proceed from 
any object he chose to fix upon. I therefore had a sort 
of mannikin prepared, in some measure resembling the 
popular notion of the Andaman islander. The head was 
composed of black silk, to represent the dark native 
complexion. It was surmounted with a thick woolly 
covering to resemble hair, and provided with a pair 
of eyes, the constant savage glare of which could 
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outstare a whole crowd. The mouth was provided with 
a most formidable set of grinders, sharpened at the edge, 
a mere glance at which was sufficient to inspire a large 
portion of the assembled multitude with a salutary 
fear for their arms or legs. This atrocious-looking 
figure being set up at the window, the head was moved 
backwards and forwards by a very simple contrivance, 
and it occasionally appeared to emit a sort of savavc 
howl, so ferocious that every one who heal'd it trembled 
with fear and agitation. It only required two or three 
repetitions of this simple contrivance to rid us completely 
of the annoying assemblage, who had become a nuisance 
to all who lived in our neighbourhood. They looked at 
the hastily-constructed mannikin as a real Andaman, and 
at once attributing to it all the ferocious characteristics 
by which they considered the tribe to be distinguished, 
they invested the figure, that was entirely the creation 
of our hands, with qualities which were the embodiment 
of their own imaginations, and so formidable, that it was 
regarded as a test of prudence to keep at a reasonable 
distance frohn a shape so horrid. The success of onr 
imposture, however, was only temporary. By some 
means or other the trick was discovered, and the crowd, 
among whom it must have spread with great rapidity, 
began to assemble in as great numbers as before. They 
laughed heartily at the trick that had been played upon 
them—for a Bengalee crowd is ever good-humoured; and 
at once divining the object of our deceit, they delivered 
us, henceforth, from their presence, and we were allowed 
to dwell in peace and quietness, although not until they 
















atwhich even the most prudish had any reason to coneeive 
the slightest alarm. We happened to have two babies 
in the house at the time, o£ both of whom he was ex¬ 
tremely fond, although the manifestation of his kind 
feelings caused much annoyance and alarm to their 
mothers, who were never well pleased when ho happened 
to touch the children. When they were first shown to 
him he became more than usually excited, regarded 
them with looks expressive both of curiosity and affec¬ 

tion, and, holding up several of his fingers, pointed to¬ 
wards his distant home with an indescribably sad expres¬ 
sion of countenance, from wbicli we surmised that he 
might have a family of his own, of whom he was pain¬ 
fully reminded by these two, for whom his heart yearned, 
and whose number be was indicating by the fingers he 

We left no method untried by which, through his 
means, we might hope to learn any fact regarding the 
tribe or nation with which the Andamans were allied. 
Among other places, we took him down occasionally to 
Garden Beach, to the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
Steam Depdt, in order to ascertain if he spoke or under- 
. stood any of the African dialects heard among the in¬ 
dividuals of sable race who frequented that locality. 
Captain Hall, the superintendent of the Dep6t, who was 
willing to render us any service for this purpose, col¬ 
lected together for us representatives of every African 
tribe be had ever seen about the place, and made them 
speak in the hearing of our Andaman; but the experi¬ 
ment proved useless, as he did not seem to understand 
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and free peals of laughter, that he was so soon to he 
prostrated on the bed of sickness, and that, although he 
ultimately recovered, it was only in so enfeebled a state 
that it was found necessary to remove him from Calcutta. 
That very night, as he was sleeping in the same chamber 
with Mr. Pillean, he was seized with severe internal 
paitts, and, on being called to bis bedside, I found that 
his case exhibited all the symptoms of cholera in its 
most decided form. To judge by his appearance, he was 
evidently in a state of great suffering, the pain and tor¬ 
ture which he endured were apparently very severe, and 
he moaned most piteously. It seems that when lie first 
awoke with a feeling of severe pain and agony, he put 
his hand inside the mosquito curtains for the purpose of 
rousing his companion, Mr. Klle.au, who, at once per¬ 
ceiving he was very ill, and probably suspecting the 
malady by which his agony was caused, summoned me 
immediately to his bedside. Without loss of time I ap¬ 
plied the usual remedies, and was happily successful in 
relieving him in a great degree from the pain he suffered; 
and by constant care and attention during the period he 
was confined to bed, he soon became again so well that 
he was able to rise and walk about. But although the 
disease was so far conquered, he still continued in a 
very feeble state. The greatest anxiety was manifested 
on his account, and as much attention was bestowed 
upon him as if he had been one of the greatest in the 
land. Still he did not seem to recover his strength; 
and after his languid and ailing condition had continued 
for some time, every remedy having failed in restoring 
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him to his fprmer health and vigour, the other medical 
men who saw him, as well as myself, came to the unani¬ 
mous conclusion, that his only chance of ultimate reco¬ 
very lay in restoration to his native air. 

Accordingly, he was informed of our view of his ease, 
and of our intention to send him back to his native 
islands: but he had now fallen mto such an enfeebled 
condition, that everything seemed to be a matter of in¬ 
difference to him. He was loaded with presents of all 
kinds, by order of the Governor-General, and especially 
with many things of a useful and improving nature, the 
purpose of which, if he was restored to health by means 
of his native air, he might be able to teach his couutry- 
.men; for he Was naturally quick in his perceptions, and 
hacl become very observant during the latter portion of 
his sojourn in Calcutta. 

We were at last reluctantly compelled to part with 
him; and, placing him under the charge of a person in 
whom we had entire confidence, he sailed from Calcutta, 
and, in due time, once more arrived within sight of the 
Andamans. As he had been captured at South Beef 
Island, we had made arrangements for putting him 
ashore there, as the place where he would stand the best 
chance of being immediately recognized by former 
friends and relatives. He was at first conveyed ashore 
in the clothes he usually wore at Calcutta, but the re¬ 
flection immediately occurred to those in whose charge 
he was. that m that condition it might not be pos¬ 
sible for any of the natives to recognize him. He was 
therefore stripped, with his own consent, and left 
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It appears that this important act must ho performed 
in public. "When the birth of a child is expected, the 
parturient woman is held up, and the child is received, 
immediately after it is born, by a relative of the mother. 
The umbilical cord is cut, about a finger’s length, with a 
knife, but no ligature is applied. The after-birth comes 
away without assistance, and tlio mother receives no 
particular treatment, hut after confinement continues 
her usual mode of life, eating and drinking as before. 
Some hours afterwards she is anointed with the usual 
unguent of red earth and turtle oil, which, being" much 
more frequently applied as a pigment on festive occasions 
than in the treatment of the sick, can scarcely he 
regarded as a medicinal application, although it is evi¬ 
dently so considered by the aborigines, who attribute 
some unknown virtue to it. Convalescence is very rapid, 
and if the party to which the newly-made mother 
belongs should he on the move the following day, she 
must accompany them, like the other females of the 
tribe, on foot. No exhibition of rejoicing is made on 
the birth of a child, whether male or female. As soon as 
the child is bom it is taken from the mother, and imme¬ 
diately washed in cold fresh water poured on it from a 
vessel made of bamboo twigs, or the shell of the nautilus. 
This operation being accomplished, the body is then 
dried by the very simple process of friction with the 
palm of the hand, which is heated before a fire, and 
quickly and repeatedly, though, at the same time, with 
the utmost gentleness, applied to the infant. Any other 
woman, who may happen to be nursing an infant 
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an ever-watchful loye and care. On the other hand, the 
children appear to he equally devoted to their parents, 
w%se loye they reward with the warmest affection in 
return, and in no case can they he said to he inferior to any 
other race in this respect. The hoys and girls may he seen 
running about on the heach, or on the entangled veget¬ 
able flooring of the eminences that rise above it, just as 
children are seen amusing themselves in Calcutta or any¬ 
where else. The girls have some amusements in which 
they appear to find special delight. The sandy patches 
on the coast they particularly choose as the scene of 
their simple and innocent games. Here they raise the 
sand around them in the form of square or circular walls, 
and when they have succeeded in elevating it to the 
height they desire, they seat themselves in the centre, 
and consider themselves in them own house—a kind of 
amusement very similar to that in which girls and hoys 
of tender years, in more civilized lands, delight at all 
times to indulge. Is it not strange that on the heach 
at Brighton and the shore of the Andamans scenes so 
precisely similar should be enacted by the rising gene¬ 
rations of the savage and the civilized ? In this and 
other games they attempt, in the most simple and 
amusing manner, to imitate the customs of their grown¬ 
up parents and relations. 

Boys, too, exhibit the same propensities, although the 
manner m winch they are manifested is somewhat 
different. As our own combative youth are especially 
fond of playing at soldiers, and having their little swords, 
guns, and pistols, thus exhibiting a tendency to a sort 







of marriage. As they were by no means trou¬ 
bled with an uneasy amount of virtue, they made no ob¬ 
jection to being assigned to the Bralxmin soldier in the 
most unceremonious manner. The two, mother and daugh¬ 
ter, at once recognized him as their husband, and entered 
in a friendly manner on the discharge of the duties per¬ 
taining to their new condition, remaining faithful to him, 
andflirtingwithno other gentleman who might be inclined 
to pay them attentions. The Brahmin, however, ulti¬ 
mately abandoned them, and one of them was in an 
interesting condition when he thus left her to take care 
of herself. It would have been amusing to see the 
offspring of the giant Brahmin and the tiny Hinoopie. 

The whole population is found scattered along the sea 
coast. In the jungle, which extends down almost to the 
beach, they find desirable shelter and convenience for the 
erection of their simple habitations. Besides which, as 
the sea is the main source of their support, their dwell¬ 
ing on the coast affords them facilities for catching 
fish and collecting cockles, oysters, and other shell-fish, 
on which they are compelled to sustain their existence. 
The most abundant and accessible sources of fresh 
water are also found near- the shore. The interior of the 
larger islands is occasionally inhabited by some parties 
who resort thither for the purpose of collecting such 
fruits as the soil spontaneously yields. As the pig is 
found in the central parts of the country, hunting parties 
proceed thither in search of that animal, which, on 
the supposition that all the stories of their cannibal 
propensities are untrue, must be almost the only kind 


















ture, there is at least one phase of their character which 
represents them in a more favourable point of view, 
and that is, that they are kind and friendly with each 
other. In all that regards religious faith, it cannot be 
denied that they take a very low position in the family 
of mankind, for there are few tribes, races, or peoples 
who are altogether strangers to all ideas of religion. 
Tet this is the ease with the Andaman aborigines. 
They have no conception of a Supreme Being. They 
have never risen from the effects they see around them 
even to the most imperfect notion of a cause. They 
have never ascended in thought from the works of crea¬ 
tion to the idea of a Creator, or even of many creators, 
that is to say, polytheism. Now, there are few savage 
tribes so low in intellect as never to Have embodied 
some conception of a deity whom it was their duty to 
worship and adore. Even in the central plains of 
Africa, far removed from the great centres of civiliza¬ 
tion and knowledge, we find tribes of men in a very im¬ 
perfect state of development, hut still with some rude 
, land of religion ; and it is a great point to possess even 
the mere rough undeveloped outline of such a thought, 
for it denotes that, though these ideas may have taken 
form in idols of wood and stone, intellect has still been 
active even in their unfavourable circumstances, and has 
carried them beyond themselves and the limited sphere 
in which they move. The growth even of imperfect reli¬ 
gious ideas always indicates that the intellect has been 
















indicated by this art, it does show a certain amount of 
contrivance and foresight. Where there is even the 
slightest germ of intellect, a wise education may clicit'it 
still more, and gradually enlarge the imperfect mind by 
n process of careful and prudent cultivation. The poor 
Mincopie should not he despised because they are low in 
the scale of intelligence, but this should rather be con¬ 
sidered a reason for no longer neglecting them, for 
wherever the gem of man reasoning, intellectual, and 
religious is found, there is the seed that may spring up 
into immortal life, yielding ten, fifty, or a hundred fold. 
A missionary of eternal truth, at once zealous and pru¬ 
dent, might ill time effect an entire transformation in the 
condition of these poor people, and be the happy means 
not only of showing them how to supply themselves 
with their daily bread, but also of teaching them the 
more important knowledge of the source whence the 
bread of life is to be obtained. 

The aborigines generally do not allow a particle of 
hair to remain on the head, or on any other part of the 
body. The women are their barbers, and very expert 
at the trade they are said to be. Considering the im¬ 
perfect instruments they are compelled to use in the pro- 
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tice of this primitive art. Tlie piece of shell or glass 
may be no larger than a bean, hut they prepare it 
with great expertness, striking it on a piece of hard 
stone to form and sharpen it. The chips which they 
use in the process of shaving are generally no larger or 
thicker than an ordinary penknife, ami yet with such 
imperfect and rude instruments they manaa'e to effect 
■ the operation with great adroitness and speed. 

They cannot he said to have ally knowledge 
of medicine, although there are a few remedies which 
they apply to almost all the ills to which flesh is heir; 
and they have even some followers of JEsculapius who 
give advice as to the times, seasons, and occasions for 
the application of their simple remedies, winch, if their 
administration is only attended with that most elastic of 
all mental commodities, faith, may produce as much 
benefit to the sufferer as many of our own more elaborate 
remedies, although it may not he in our power to detect 
the hidden virtue by which they effect their astonishing 
cures. A mixture of red earth and turtle oil forms a 
sort of Mincopie Morrison’s pill, and is probably quite 
as effective ill curing the sufferings of the sick, it is a 
remedy of universal application, wlueli gets the credit of 
the cures that may follow its application, even though 
the connection of the supposed cause and effect may be 
somewhat obscure. A few successful cases extend the 
credit of the Mmcopie professors of the medical art, 
and they me consequently esteemed and honoured as 
men of amazing wisdom. Surgery, too, has its votaries, 
although the operations on which it ventures are not of 
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a very complicated nature, being confined to the dress¬ 
ing of flesh -wounds or sprains, anti even broken bones, 
by means of leaves to which certain virtues are attri¬ 
buted. When we think of the wondrous development 
of medicine and surgery in the various great nations of 
Europe, and then turn our eyes upon the Mincopie 
practitioner spreading a few leaves over a wound, we 
may well gaze with astonishment on this picture and on 
that, especially when we call to mind that in England 
itself there was once a time when in all probability the 
art of medicine was little more advanced than it is 
at the present moment in the Andamans. Scarifica¬ 
tion is a remedy in which they have great faith, resort¬ 
ing to it in pains, bruises, and swellings, and using it 
with considerable skill, and sometimes with excellent 
effect—in which case they acquire a certain reputation, 
and are sought after as favourite, successful, and skilled 

Of all the arts of which the Mincopie has any practi¬ 
cal knowledge, perhaps his architecture is of the most 
primitive and unsatisfactory character, especially when 
it is considered that he has only a light swampy soil on 
which to build his houses. The huts of the natives may 
be regarded as the most rude and imperfect human ha¬ 
bitations which in any part of the world man has been 
found to erect. The tailor-bird and the beaver are 
architects from-whom the Mincopie, if he were only 
observant, might obtain valuable hints for the construc¬ 
tion and improvement of his bare little hut. Their 
habitations are the most simple that can be imagined, 
x 2 
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murdering sleep by their sanguinary onslaughts, and 
keeping us in a state of constant uneasiness and agita¬ 
tion, more annoying than any of the Egyptian plagues 
of which we road. 

When the savage rises at an early hour in the morn¬ 
ing he repeats no prayers, lie cleanses himself by no 
ablutions, but at once takes measures to gratify his 
appetite, which is crying for food. He proceeds perhaps 
to the nearest reef, where he engages in fishing, or to 
some inland part where he knows he can obtain edible 
roots or pleasant fruits. In fishing he can resort to 
several means for obtaining a supply of fresh fish. He 
is an expert diver. Familiar with the 'water, and capable 
of remaining a considerable time under it, ho rarely 
descends without bringing with him, when lie again 
ascends, some scaly prize. Then he has his hook, his 
net, or his harpoon—instruments in the use of which he 
is so expert, from constant practice, that he knows how to 
make skilful and fortunate casts with them. His choice of 
luxuries not being very varied, he is also fond of shell- 
• fish, in procuring and preparing which the women and 
children are very clever, separating them by means 
of the same little adze with which they excavate their 
canoes. Our friend the Sepoy tells some remarkable 
exploits of the Mincopie in fishing, which, as they seem to 
indicate a Munchausen-like facility of exaggeration m 
the narrator, we decline to repeat. Stall, it must be 
acknowledged that, when he was strictly cross-examined 
with regard to some of his statements by the shrewd and 
astute Dr. Walker, the most able judge of native charac- 




dogs by dipping their ears, beating in their noses, and 
“ dmving ” in their unhappy little tails, a process which 
it affords me the greatest delight to learn the humane 
Landseer is about to abolish for ever. These porkers are 
the most curious and mischievous little animals in crea* 
tion. They have a leer that makes them look like so 
many Mephistopheleses, who have chosen to assume 
that peculiar form, in many respects a very appropriate 
one, for if they are not so many little devils, they are 
certainly possessed by them. At the time of our visit 
to the Cinque Islands, ire turned out a dozen of them, 
and our unwonted appearance filling them with alarm, 
they ran off from us with the velocity of an Indian express 
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Some oi our men had been aimed at from a distance of 
forty yards, and the wounds inflicted were such that 
they would long remind them of Mincopie vigour and 
dexterity. 

This was about the same range ns that at which we usu¬ 
ally discharged our lire-arms at them, when they did not 
appear more than usually vicious and exasperated. As 
we rarely took a very accurate aim, having no desire, 
except in cases when self-defence rendered extreme mea¬ 
sures necessary, to injure them, our musket-balls generally 
fell harmless at a little distance. At this they usually 
laughed heartily, and sometimes derisively, as if they 
considered our weapons by no means very formidable. 
After we had exchanged shots with them, I generally 
sent my Jemidar, who, as a former exploit lias shown, 
was of a disposition at once cool and adventurous, or a 
West-Indian Creole named Thompson, to ascertain if 
any damage had been done, and, in that ease, what was 
the amount of it. They were both swift runners, in 
thorough wind and condition, for they took every oppor¬ 
tunity to keep themselves in good practice. They were 
more than a match for any of tire savages, light and 
agile as the latter were ; but when they came to 
swampy ground, or those knotted arches of mangrove- 
stumps at low water, over which, as already described, 
the savages run with a velocity much greater than that 
ascribed by Monsieur Chaillu to the gorilla, my mes¬ 
sengers had to slacken their speed. They frequently 
reported themselves as having seen small drops of blood 
on the route the savages had taken in their flight, 
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tracing them for the distance of a mile or two. On 
one occasion, when their aggressive disposition had been 
displayed with such aggravating persistency that we were • 
compelled to reply to their repeated discharges of arrows 
by a volley of light shot, two poor wretches were 
severely wounded, and they were afterwards heard, either 
by the West Indian Creole, or by my Jemidar, groaning 
most piteably, from pain and loss of blood, in a part of 
the jungle where they had taken refuge. My fol¬ 
lower was a man of a very fine, humane, and, I may 
almost say, noble character, ever ready, when it was 
in his power, to render all the assistance he could 
to any of these poor creatures. I never wished that 
any of the Mmcopie, when they were unfortunately 
wounded, should be left to linger in their pain, but 
always desired that they might he immediately tracked 
to their lair, that no one should molest them, and that 
any assistance they would accept from us, or which it 
was in our power to bestow, should be immediately ren¬ 
dered them. If our rencontres took place at a distance 
from any of the large villages, they were generally able 
to conceal themselves so completely that all our efforts 
to discover them were useless, and we were forced to let 
them go unassisted : but m the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of the villages, the trees had been cut down in 
greater numbers, the jungle was comparatively open, 
and we were thus enabled to discover their retreats, and 
to force upon them that aid which they were seldom 
willing to accept. 

The arrows of the Mmcopie are very formidable 
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weapons. Their (earful bark'd points, wlic.11 they once 
entered any part of the body, caused acute suffering-, 
and could not be removed without indicting severe 
torture. After I had become familiar with the dreadful 
power they possessed, when discharged with sullieient 
force, of indicting, especially when poisoned, the most 
alarming wounds, I remembered the old lady at Moul- 
mein, who attributed our certain death to these weapons; 
and though I might still consider her prophecy rash, I 
no longer smiled at the alarm with which they were re¬ 
garded by her. The Mineopie discharge was always 
dreaded, for knowing their accuracy of eye, and that 
they were sure of hitting- the object at which they 
aimed, we were always on our guard. On one occasion, 
when 1 was peering'- steadily into the dnrk jungle, 
in the thick recesses of which I could with difficulty 
distinguish any object, my Jeinidiir, whose sight was 
remarkably acute, quite equal to that of ally of the 
Mineopie, communicated to me, too suddenly to be agree¬ 
able, a fact that rather alarmed me. “ Sir,” said he, 
“there is a savage concealed in that jungle, who has 
seen you, who lias marked you out for an arrow, and 
now he is going to bend his bow, and lire at youand 
even while uttering these warning words, lie threw him¬ 
self before me with devoted gallantry, and with a self- 
sacrifice of which I think few similar examples could be 
found. Meanwhile, the arrow meant to curry death to 
me had winged its flight, and if I laid been still standing 
on the same spot where I was when alarmed by the com¬ 
munication of my Jumidnr, it would infallibly have 
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reached mo, and perhaps have inflicted a fatal wound. I 
thanked my faithful servant, who, under the supreme hand 
of Providence, was the instrument of my deliverance 
from a danger so imminent. The arrow alighted mid¬ 
way between our feet, and buried itself for half its 
length in the soil. 

My Jemidar, whose only fault was that he had, 
perhaps, some shore of that disposition for revenge 
ascribed to his countrymen, earnestly desired me at once 
to kill the man who had made such a resolute attempt 
upon my life. I declined, however, the responsibility of 
taking tlie man’s life, even though he had done his best 
to take mine, hut I had no intention he should escape 
scot-free. So I requested the Jemidar to hand me my 
Devisme, which had been given to me by a French 
patient whom I had attended in Calcutta, with the 
hope that, if ever in danger, it might perhaps be the 
means of saving my life. It happened, at the time, 
to he loaded with large shot for shooting herons. My 
friend, the Minoopie, foolishly thinking he had polished 
me off, now marched down in the direction where he 
expected to find my body; for as we had concealed our¬ 
selves behind some trees, he was not aware that we 
were near, and alive and well. When he came within 
a certain distance, I appeared from my concealment, 
pointing my weapon at him. The moment he saw my 
gun raised in his direction, he took alarm and fled ; but 
X immediately fired, on which he set up a terrific howl, 
for he had received a quantity of the small shot. Beyond 
the sharp pain, however, which made him yell with 
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understand the' -word, dwarfs are not only of small 
stature, but more or less deformed in shape. The Min- 
copie, on the other hand, are the most perfectly formed 
little beings in existence. In proportion to their size, their 
general framework is well constructed, and their limhs 
present a remarkably good muscular development. No 
doubt there are certain points in which they resemble 
the negro, but there are others by which they are 
broadly distinguished from him. Their hue is remark¬ 
ably black and lustrous, but they are not woolly-headed. 
Their faces have not that projecting monkey-looking 
development of the lower part of the visage which is a 
distinguishing characteristic of the genuine negro. One 
never sees among them those enormous cavern-like 
mouths of which the poor African gives you an 
alarming glimpse when he opens it in a fit of laughter, 
or the perpetration of a yawn. The projecting heel is 
also absent in the Mincopie, whose whole form is as ele¬ 
gant as that of any European, and injured only by their 
own absurd fancies in the way of adornment,' particu- 
lavlv the anomtini? of their whole bodies with that 
abominable red earth, and the removal of the hair, the 
want of which certainly does give their heads a bullet- 
iike negro appearance. 

In comparing them with certain other remarkable races 
of the black and copper-coloured varieties of mankind, 
we continue to be struck more by their diversity than by 
any analogy. Theydo not, for instance, possess the slight¬ 
est resemblance to the Veddahs of Ceylon, the Soutals, 
the Coles, the Turldia Coles, who are copper-coloured, 
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It is needless to remark that their language, or languages, 
is strange to the Minoopie, who do not understand a 
single word of it. The latter are, in fact, as Professor 
Owen described them at thd meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation in Manchester, as also at that of the Ethnological 
Society of London, a “ genuine aboriginal race,” so dis¬ 
tinct from all others that their relationship to any other 
known tribe cannot be determined. This description 
was based on an imperfect skeleton which was presented 
to me by my friend, Dr. J. P. Walker, Surgeon-Major 
of the Bengal army, when superintendent of the Anda¬ 
mans. This was the only specimen ewer taken to Europe, 
but there is a more perfect one in the possession of the 
learned Mr. Blyth, Curator of the Museum of the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta. Admirable photographs of 
the skull of this skeleton were taken by Professor ltowe, 
the father of photography in India, and by him sent to 
Professor Owen for description. Prom the paper read 
by that distinguished professor, on the Osteology of the 
natives of the Andaman Islands, I am permitted to make 
some interesting extracts, with which I conclude these 
notices of the Andamans and their inhabitants. 

Professor Owen, as reported in the Atkmceum, com¬ 
menced by a brief notice of the geography of the Anda¬ 
man Mauds, and condensed an account of the physical 
characters and habits of the natives, from the Reports 
of the able superintendents and surveyors of the convict 
settlements recently established by the East Indian Go¬ 
vernment oil these islands—quoting more particularly 
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tarn range tlmt separates Arakan from Pegu, and terminates 
southward in the promontory of Cape Negrais, there dips into 
the sea, and successively appears above it as different islands 
in the bay, forming a curved line of them to Acheen Head— 
the northern extremity of Sumatra—there again rises to form 
the spine of tlmt great island, and is then continued onward 
and eastward even to New Guinea, still following about the 
same line of curvature. This geographical disposition of the 
successive islets, and groups of islands, connects the series dis¬ 
tinctly with the existing Asiatic mainland, rather than indicates 
them to be the mountain-tops of a separate continent, now 
submerged, as has been recently suggested* In the Bay of 
Bengal, tlie first spot of land upon that line of curvature 
lying south from Cape Negrais, is the islet of Preparis, situate 
about half-way between Cape Negrais and the Cocos group 
of islets ; then follows the more considerable territory of the 
Andamans. Great and Little, succeeded by the Nicobar 
group ; with again some islots before reaching the extensive 
land of Sumatra. | A little out of the line, about thirty-six 


* Vide “ Parthenon,” Nos. vi., vii. (1862). Thfe writer remarks 

























I have also considerable reason to suspect that it exists likewise 
in Sumatra (additional to S. vittcitus ), being probably the dimi¬ 
nutive wild swine of that island noticed by Bingley in his 
“Animal Biography,” the passage from that work being 
quoted in the “Journal of the Asiatic Society,” for 1860, 
page 104. The Sits andamanensis was slightly noticed, and 
a very rude figure of the skull given, in Jameson’s “Edin¬ 
burgh New Philosophical Journalvol. xvi. (1826), 27: but 
all that is stated occurs casually in the description of an 

the smoked skulls of a diminutive hog; the canine teeth 
shorter than in other species of Sus in Eastern countries, the 
jaws fastened together with strips of rattan.” This was upon 
the Little Andaman Island; and the writer coulcl only have 
seen the skulls of sows; for tile tusks of the boar are pro¬ 
portionately qmte as much developed as m the large wild 
swine of the adjacent regions. 

The existence of the Loris upon Preparis affords further 
scope for speculation. The species may have there survived 
considerable geological changes in the extent of land elevated 
above the sea in tile present Bay of Bengal. However, it is not 
quite impossible that a pregnant female, belonging to a party 
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Paradoiurus skull accords nearly with that of P. musanga of 

No Quadrumana have as yet been observed, on credible 
testimony, in the Andamans; nor Insectioora \ nor Bodeniia, 
besides the peculiar rat (the small mouse of India, M. manei, 
being doubtless of recent introduction): there have been 
seen no squirrel, nor flying squirrel; nor any muntjac or 

bones of the marine duyong (Hcdicore indicus) have been 
found m an Andamanese liut or lair, this hems the most 
northern locality known for the species in the Bay of Bengal. 

In the Nicobar Islands, a monkey (Macacus cynomolgos ) 
abounds; and a large black species (doubtless a Presbytia) 
has been reported to exist, and which could not be obtained 
on account of its extreme wildness. Two peculiar species of 
Mas have likewise been described recently, as already noticed; 
and Captain Harold Lewis observed a large squirrel in 1846, 
which he said was different from any sort at that time in the 
Museum of the Asiatic Society.* 

Certainly the most extraordinary animal known to exist in 
the Nicobar Islands, and which should also be looked for in 
the Andamans, is a species of the anomalous family of poultry- 
birds, known as the Megapodiidce; the rest of this family being 
almost.confined to the Great Papuan and Australian region.f 
These are the birds, the eggs of which are neyer incubated, 
but are deposited in a hole, either in an artificial mound, 
accumulated and raised by the birds themselves, or m sand, 
&c.; which lay most disproportionately large and thin-slielled 
eggs, and the young coming forth from them well-plumed 
and sufficiently advanced to make tfieir way in the world. 
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The Megapodius mcobarensis has not hitherto been met ■with 
excepting in tlie Nicobars, and would appear to be “ common 
on all the islands” of that group, according to the personal 
observation of an excellent amateur naturalist, tlie late Reve¬ 
rend J. Barbe, of the Society of Jesus. 

There are several species of birds which have hitherto been 
observed only on the Andamans or the Nicobars, or on both 
groups of islands conjointly; and several of the Andamanese 
races accord better with corresponding races at a considerable 
distance than with those inhabiting the nearest parts of the 
continent. Thus the Artemius and tlie Oriolus of the Anda¬ 
mans appear to be identical with those of Java, bat not of 
India and Burma; and a shrike, common on the islands, 
agrees much better with Lanins lucionensis of China and the 
Philippines, than with the nearly akin L. phamicurns of Ben¬ 
gal and Arakan, the equally akin L. svperciliosus of tlie Malay¬ 
an peninsula, and the representative of the same group in 
Martaban and the Tenassenm provinces, which is L, hypo - 
leuoos. Among the Eephlia , there is a beautiful species of 
Gecko (Phelsuma andamanense ). the immediate kindred of 
which are only known m Madagascar and tlie Mascarme 
Islands. It is remarkable that the common black-necked 
oriole of the Andamans (Oriolus Jiorsjieldi f) t should differ 
from that of the neighbouring Nicobar Islands ( 0. macroitrus), 
and both from the kindred species of India and Burma. 

Reptiles are numerous in both groups of islands; but I am 
unaware that any crocodiles have been observed. A Python 
has been seen in the Nicobars. The marine Testudinata of the 
Bay occur, of course; and the skulls of turtles are commonly 
found in the huts of the Andamanese. Ophidia would ap¬ 
pear to be numerous, both as species and individuals; and,- as 
Batrachia are rare upon islands well out in the sea,* it is inte- 
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resting to the zoologist to know that the common Indian toad 
(Bnfo melanostictus) is very abundant on the Andamans. 

Of marine fishes, the Asiatic Society has received large 
collections from Port Blair, which are chiefly due to Captain 
Hodge; but as the marine zoology of the Andamans and 
Nicobars is essentially that of the Bay of Bengal, it is hardly 
worth while here to enumerate a long list of species. Any 
fresli-water kinds would possess more interest in the present 
instance; and of these we know only certain mud-skippers, as 
Periopthalmus papilio (Block, Schneider), and Andcmia m- 
pansa, nobis (J.A.S. xxvih, 271). A very fine land-crab is 
common, and is probably much eaten by the aborigines ;• it 
differing only (that I can perceive) from Cardisoma carnifex 
of the Peninsula of India by its much larger size. Some in¬ 
teresting land-shells have also been described by Mr. W. H. 
Benson, reference to which will be given in the sequel; and 
a few insects have also been collected, which have been singu¬ 
larly barren in novelties. The large centipede (Scolopendra 
morsitcins) would appear to be rather common both in the An¬ 
damans and Nicobars. 

I now proceed to enumerate the species of mammalia, birds 
and reptiles, as yet identified from the Andamans, with an 
occasional reference to the fauna of the Nicobars, and to what 

islets in tlie Bay of Bengal. 

Mammalia. 


Quadrwnana. Unobserved as yet, on credible testimony, 
in the Andamans ; but Macacus cynomolgos common in the 
Nicobars, and a dark-coloured species of Presbytis apparently 
inhabiting the same group. The Loris tardigradus has been 
seen on the islet of Preparis. 

Cheiroptera . No Pteropus (or “flying fox,” or rous- 
sette,) has as yet been observed upon the Andamans; but a 
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species, flew over from the mainland to Boss Island. I tried 
all I could to examine them with the aid of a spy-glass hut 

that I found it difficult to determine; still, from the 
observations made, I think beyond doubt that they were 
L. vernalis” (T.) 

4. Eiwnatomis cheela (Latham. ml undulatua , Vigors). 
« This is not so common as the next ” (T.) 

5. II. Elgini } Tytler, nov. sp. A very distinct species, dis¬ 
covered at Port Blair by Col. Tytler. “ These birds are com¬ 
mon on the main island. X have not seen them on the smaller 
islands. They are not at all timid, and are found perched on 
the top branches of trees” (T.) Two specimens received in 
the Museum of the Asiatic Society. 

6. Blctgrus le.uoogastsr (Graelin). This fine eagle, coloured 
like an ordinary sea-gull, or white with ashy mantle (in the 
adult plumage), has been observed both in the Andamans and 
Nicobars. Latliam well designated it the “ Maritime Eagle,” 
as it is principally observed along the sea-coast, or within the 
tideways of large rivers. It preys chiefly on water-snakes. 
From the Bay of Bengal and Straits of Malacca, the range 
of this eagle extends throughout the “ island-world,” even to 
the coasts of New Guinea and Australia. “ There appear to 
be three of these splendid eagles, frequenters of Ross Island 
and Aberdeen; but I have not as yet observed* more in this 
harbour.” (T.) 

*7. Pontoaetus khtliyaetus (Horsfield); or perhaps the 
smaller species, P. humilis (S. Muller). “A fine sea-eagle 
flew over my house on the 2nd of July, evidently a stranger 
from the number of crows which followed it. I examined 
him with a glass: he looked very like P. ichtJiyaMus, but he 
was too far and high up to judge accurately ” (T.) From Col. 
Tytler’s description of the colouring, he is most probably light 
in his identification. 
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No Vultures have been observed either in the Andamans 
or the Nicohars; and of Owls the beautiful Bulaca seloputo 
(Horsf.j pagodarum, Tern.,) was obtained in the Nicobars 
by Captain Lewis. Of course various other species will be 
found to occur; of the genera Noctaa , Scops, Ketupci, and 
very probably the Phodilus badius. Of Falconidce, we may ex¬ 
pect Falco, Pernis, Accipiter, Spizaetus, and others. No 
Bucerotidcn or hornbills have yet been observed; nor 
Upupida or hoopoes. But of Halcyonidce or king¬ 
fishers. 

*8. Halcyon leucocephalus (L). “Very common.” (T.) 
There are three distinguishable races of this bird. One, 
which must he the true leucocephalus , has the cap albescent. 
It is common in the Tenasserim provinces; and from a descrip¬ 
tion received from Col. Tytler, it is clearly the Andamanese 

9. H. coromandus (Latham). Apparently not common. 

10. II, fuscus, Boddaert: II, smyvnensis of India, auctorum. 
“ Common on the main island.” (T.) 

11. H. atricapillus may be expected to occur, as a matter of 

12. Todirhamphus collaris (Scopoli). “ Very plentiful on 
the mainland as well as on the smaller islands.” (T.) It is 
also common in the Nicohars, together with another species, 
T occipitalis , nobis. 

*13. Ahedo bengalensis (Gmehn). "On the mainland, 

14. Merops pldlippitwisis (L). The only bee-eater 

as yet received, and both from the Andamans and 
Nicohars. * 

15. Mullenpieus Hodgei (Blyth), J. A. S. xxix., 105. 
« This noble woodpecker is not uncommon on the mainland. 
I have had several shot and sent to me.” (T.) 

16. P i d axe i (Blytli), J. A. S. } xxv 


via., 412. 
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“ Common,” (T.) These two are the only woodpeckers as 
yet obtained. 

No Megaltrimidce or barbets have yet been received; nor 
Cuculidai or cuckoo family, though several species of this must 
needs occur; nor Capriimdgidce or niglit-jars. Of Cypsdidce 
or swifts two species. 

17. Amntkijlis gigmteus (Temminck). “I never see 
more than one of this splendid brown-haclced black Swift with 
white under the tail. It usually, about four to five p.m., flies 
round and round my house like a meteor ; the flight is strong 
and most rapid. I have watched it narrowly in flight: the 
head is much elevated, and tail depressed; this struck me as 
rather peculiar. It is a stronger bird than Cypselus melba ou 
the wing, and much more rapid in flight ” (T.) Since ob¬ 
tained and received in the museum of the Asiatic Society. 

18. Collocalia nidifioa (Gray). “More or less common 
everywhere, bpt nests are found in peculiar places.”' (T.) 

birds’ nests. In the Nieobars a smaller and more valuable 
species, the C. linchi (Horsfield), was alone observed. 

19. Corvus culminaius (Sykes). The so-called “ Raven ” 
of Anglo-Indians in Bengal, and probably also the Sumatran 
C. . coraa of Baffles. It is extensively diffused over India and 
Indo-China, and specimens of it have been received from 
Malacca; pairs being often met with in the depths of the 
xorest. awav irom numan communities, winch is never the 
case with C. splendens , or “ the common crow of India.” It 
might indeed well bear the name of “ jungle crow,” as com¬ 
pared with the other.—“ Very abundant, on the mainland as 
wail as on the smaller islands.” (T.) 

20. Dendrocitta Bazleyi, Tytler, N.S. « Not uncommon 
on the mainland” (T.) Of small size; length 13± in.; 
closed wing, 4| in. Form typical. 

*21. Calornk aflinis, A. Hay. “Not uncommon on the 
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Ramree Island, Arakan. 

$2. Temenuchus erythropygius; Stnrnia erythropygia, Blyth, 
passim. “ This pretty white-headed P&we is very plentiful 
throughout the islands, and I have some pairs building in my 
verandah.” (T.) Common also in the Nicobavs, and unknown 
elsewhere. 

23. Graculct intermedia, A. Hay. Received from both the 
Andamans and Nicobars ; a living albino specimen from the 
latter group. 

* 24. Gr. religiosa (L.) lt Not uncommon on the main¬ 
land. The GV. intermedia I have not seen.” (T.)* 

25. Mania leuconota (Tem.) Like specimens from S. 
India, or darker and less distinctly striated than M. stnata of 
Bengal. “ Very abundant on the mainland in large flocks,” 
(T.) No other finch observed as yet, not even the bdyds, or 

26. Artamus leucorhynclms (L.) The white-bellied species 

the rufescent-greyish breasted bird of India and Burma 
(A fuscus, Vieillot). “This graceful bird appears generally 
about Ross Island from about 4 p.m. to dusk. Numbers fly 
past the verandah of my house, and I have seen some dart- 
through in pursuit of insects.” (T.) Both species have the 
bill deep glaucous-blue when alive or fresli-ldlled. 

27. Sir-undo rustica, L. A specimen in the first plumage 
(FI. gutturalk, Scopoli, &c.) was obtained at Port Blair by the 
Reverend Mr. Parish. 

28. Udolms malayensis, A. Hay, vide.' J. A. S., xxvin., 272. 
“ Not uncommon iii the mainland. (T.) No other drougu 
observed; but a specimen of the common Malayan Dierurus 


* There is probably a mistake here. It is not 


i likely that both of these 
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balioassius (L.) was obtained at sea by Captain Lewis, when 
nearing one of the Nicobar Islands. 

*29. Graucalus macei, Cuvier. "I have seen several on 
the mainland as well as on the smaller islands.” (T.) 

80. Irena puella (Latham). The Indian race as distin¬ 
guished from the Malayan. “ Not very common.” (T.) 

31. Lanins heionends, Scopoli. Agrees with specimens 
from China and the Philippines. 

32. Hyloterpe philomela (Muller) : Tephrodomis grisola, 
Blyth. 

33. Myiagra azurea, Vieillot. Received both from the 
Andamans find Nicobars. A lalatrea was also seen in the 
Nicobai's, doubtless Tch. ajjinis, A. Hay. 

34. Pmcroootus spteciosus (Latham). “Not common on 
the mainland.” (T.) 

35. P.peregnnus (L.) 

36. Geocichla innotata, Blyth. Andamans and Nicobars. 
One obtained on the island of Pinang by the late Dr. Cantor. 
“ I have only seen one, and that was in my garden in Ross 
Island.” (T.) 

37. Turdus rufulus , Drapiez. 

38. Petrocossyphus cyaneus (L.) 

39. Oreocincla inframarginata } Blyth. J, A. S. } xxix., 106. 

40. Copsychus saularis, (L.) “Very abundant throughout 
the island. The males are more brilliant in colour than those 
generally seen in Bengal, and sing exquisitely. They are 
now in full song ” (in May). (T.) 

41. C. albimntns , Blyth. “ Common, but not so plentiful 
as I expected. They are found not only on the main 
island, but on the smaller islands, and frequent the 
garden grounds. The habits of this bird are more those of 
C. saulans than of C. macrourm, (T.) Song deep-toned ; 
but very inferior to that of the macrourus. 

42. Armdinax aiidon (Pallas ; oiiiaceus, Blyth.) 
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43. Motaeiila luzoniensis, Scopoli. Common in the cold 

44. Anthus cervims (Pallas). Agrees with Peguan and 
Chinese specimens, and not with A. ro3aoeus, Hodgson, of 
the Himalaya. 

45. Pijcnonotus jocosus (L.) . Malayan and S. Burman 
variety. “Very common on the main as well as on the 
smaller islands. This bird is identical with our common Ben¬ 
gal species, but may in some respects be regarded as a local 
variety. The red on the cheeks is less, and the bird is a 
little smaller; but the habits, notes, flight, &c., are identical. 
I saw a female sitting on her eggs on the 19tli of May.’ 5 (T.) 
Hypsipetes virescens, Blyth, inhabits the Nicobars; and these 
are the only bulbuls that have been observed as yet. 

46. Oriolus horsfieldi , Pr. Bonap.: apparently this species, 
but I have not had the opportunity of comparing it with 
Javanese examples. It is distinct from the 0. macrounts , 
Blyth, of the Nicobars. “ Very common on the main as well 
as on the smaller islands ” (T.) 

No Nectanniidcu have yet been sent, though known to exist. 
On the Nicobars. Nectanma pedomhs, Horsficld, abounds. 
Zosterops palpebrosus (Tem.) has also been sent from the 
Nicobars. 

47. Osmoireron chloroptera , Blyth. Peculiar (it would 
seem) to the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. “ Not uncom¬ 
mon on the mainland.” (T.) 

48. Caipophctga sylvatica^ Tickell. Identical with the com¬ 
mon species of Burma, if not also of India. The correspond¬ 
ing race of the Nicobars (C. insularis, Blyth), differs slightly 
but constantly. “ This splendid large green wood-pigeon is 
very abundant on the main island. I have seen nearly forty 
of them together on the top branches of trees.” (T.) 

49. C. mynsticivora? (Scopoli.) This is common in the 
Nicobars, and Babu Rajendra Mallika possesses living sped- 
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* 54. Numenius phceojnts, L. “Found on the beach of the 
main island, and at the creeks.” (T.) 

*55. Ilerodias garzetta, (L.) “I have seen a great many- 
white Egrets, and from looking at them with a glass I should 
say beyond a doubt that they were II. garzetta .” (T.) 

* 56. II. concolur, Blyth. Inhabits Arakan, the Andamans, 
and Nicobars. “This dark Heron is commoner about the 
rocks on the beach, and is solitary in its habits.” (T.) 

*57. Bidorides javanica (Horsfield.) “A small dark 
Heron flew past my cutter on my way up the harbour, and 
had it been in India I should at once have pronounced it to 
be this: I had no glass to determine.” (T.) Common in all 
the neighbouring countries. 

58. Bury zona Canningi, Tytler, •». s. A very splendid 
new bird of its genus, of which only a single specimen lias 
been obtained, which is now in the Museum of the Asiatic 
Society. The generic name does not felicitously apply to this 
species. 

59. Onychoprion anasthcetus, Scopoli. 

60. Anous stolida (L.j— Onychoprion melanauchm (Tern.) 
breeds abundantly in the Nicobars, and must also be found on 
the Andamans. Thalasseus bengalensie (Lesson, Sterna afflnis, 
Ruppell) has likewise been received from the Nicobars. 

*61 Phaeton Candidas, (Brisson.) “I shot a fine female 
from my verandah the other evening. It was evidently 
attracted by the white plumage of some domestic pigeons near* 
the house.” (T.) I have not seen this species from the Bay of 
Bengal, but only Pli. cethereus, L. (the young), v. Ph. 
pheenicurus , dm. (the adult,) which has been received from 
the Nicobars; as also Pelicanus philippensis. A young indi¬ 
vidual of Ph. cethereus I once kept alive, and it displayed in 
a remarkable degree the seandent propensity observed also in 
cormorants, gannets, and perhaps other Totipalmati. 

(Two species of gannet, Sula fiber and S. piscator, occur in 
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12. Dipaas he.mgonotur, Blytli, J'-l.A'. xxiv., 3G0. 
Only younf individuals have been received; the adult re¬ 
mains to be described. 

13. Herpotodryas pnisinus\ Coluber pvasinus, Blytli, 
J.A.S. xxiii., 291. 

14. Tropidonotm Tyllcri, Blytli, J.A.S. xxxii. A 
fine typical species of this genus. 

15. Cerberus loifonnis (Schneider). Common. 

The vonemous: 

16. Eamadri/as vittatus (Elliot). 

17. Trimesurua viridis (Lacepedc). Common, and at¬ 
tains to four feet in length j some of the individuals resemble 
those of the neighbouring countries, being of the usual bright 
grass-green colour; but the majority, both in the Andamans 
and Nicobar,s (Tr. cautori, Bl., passim), arc singularly vari¬ 
able in their colours and markings, hardly two (of many that 

Batmchia. There has been observed only :— 

18. Bufo melanostktuz , Schneider. The common toad 
of India and S. E. Asia generally, which occurs abun- 

Mollusca. 

Passing over the strictly marine zoology, I proceed to enu¬ 
merate a few land-shells, which have been described by W. 
H. Benson. Esq,, formerly of the Bengal Civil Service, in the 
“Annals and Magazine of Natural History” third series, vol. 
vi., (1860), pp. 191 et seq., and ibid vii., 82 et seq. 

Helix helferi, Benson. 

H. troehdlia, B, 

H. clwinix, B. 

H. stephts, B. 
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